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FOREWORD 

THERE  is  no  other  road  in  all  America  like  it,  none  like 
The  Ridge  and,  it  has  taken  Arch  Merrill  to  make  us  believe 
it!  Its  bed  was  built  by  Nature  and  it  stands  as  a  geologic 
memorial  to  a  mighty  storm  that  lashed  the  ivaters  of  a 
swollen  glacial  lake  against  the  gravel  and  the  boulders  of 
a  buried  shore  and  then  built  a  dyke  from  Sodus  to  Niagara. 

When  the  lake  had  subsided  and  the  glaciers  were  no 
more,  there  came  a  thudding  of  many  feet,  the  feet  of  mi¬ 
grating  ruminant — deer,  elk,  buffalo.  They  cut  the  path 
from  the  mists  of  the  thunder  water  to  the  salt  springs  and 
the  trail  was  deep  when  the  red  men  came  to  pursue  his 
quarry  with  arrows. 

The  White  man  came  upon  the  scene  in  1798  and 
found  the  trail  good  for  hooves  but  treacherous  for  wagon 
travel.  By  1813  bridges  were  begun  and  The  Ridge  be- 
‘  came  a  military  highway.  The  rich  mucklands  invited 
agriculture  and  the  warm  soil  nourished  orchards  that  pro¬ 
duced  fruits  of  unequalled  flavor.  Homes  were  built  and 
the  vogue  of  cobblestone  architecture  but  served  to  stamp 
the  road  with  its  symbol  of  genius,  pointing  out  its 
uniqueness. 

It  is  the  longest  street  in  the  State  of  New  York  and 
is  virtually  a  one-street  rural  town  200  miles  long.  All  this 
Arch  Merrill  has  described  in  a  manner  that  excites  warm 
admiration.  Like  The  Ridge,  this  book  is  unique  as  a  story 
of  one  of  Nature’s  classic  creations  that  has  come  into  the 
possession  of  man. 

—  Arthur  C.  Parker 

Director  Rochester  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


"I  sing  of  the  Great  Ridge  Road; 

Of  a  highway  our  children  shall  see, 

That  lies  like  a  belt  on  Ontario’s  Shores, 

Carved  out  of  the  wisdom  of  ages  before 
For  the  races  that  are  yet  to  be 

*  *  * 

("Song  of  the  Genesee  Bushman,”  as  sung  by  Joe  Perry,  a  frontier  bard  in  one  of 

the  old  Ridge  Road  inns  about  1812.) 


The 

Wave -Built 
Way 


WHERE  are  you 
going  on  your 
vacation?” 

The  questioner  was 
a  friend  who  shall  be 
called  Hannibal.  He  is  a 
fine  chap  but  hardly  the  imaginative  type. 

When  I  told  him  I  intended  to  spend  my  vacation  traveling 
along  the  Ridge  Road,  picking  up  material  for  a  series  of  stories 
for  the  Sunday  paper,  he  snorted  his  derision. 

"Quite  a  trip!  You’ll  have  to  walk  all  of  five  blocks  down 
Dewey  Avenue  to  get  to  the  Ridge.” 

That  is  true.  The  business  center  at  the  Dewey  Avenue  inter¬ 
section,  probably  the  liveliest  corner  on  the  whole  Ridge,  is  only 
a  brassie  shot  from  my  home. 

"But,”  I  told  Hannibal,  "I’m  going  the  whole  length  of  the 
Ridge  from  Sodus  Bay  to  Lewiston  and  I’m  going  to  cover  the 
bays  and  most  of  the  lakeshore,  too.  I  think  it  is  rich  in  history 
and  local  color.” 

But  Hannibal  still  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful. 

"The  Ridge,”  quoth  he,  "is  just  another  highway.  It  is 
prosaic,  colorless,  commonplace.  Why  don’t  you  write  about  the 
West  Henrietta  Road?  At  least  it  is  wide  and  straight.  As  to 
Lake  Ontario,  it  is  all  right  to  swim  in.  And  you  can  always 
visit  your  friends’  summer  cottages  there.  But  really,  it  is  nothing 
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but  a  big  pond  with  a  couple  of  car  ferries  and  a  few  sailboats 
on  it.  The  bays?  They  are  full  of  cattail  swamps,  and  green 
scum.  You’d  better  forget  the  whole  thing.” 

I  told  him  he  was  "all  wet.” 

I  still  think  so. 

But  the  verdict  really  is  up  to  you  folks. 

For  I  made  the  trip,  by  bus,  by  automobile,  a  little  of  it  afoot, 
along  the  Ridge  from  the  lotus  beds  of  Sodus  Bay  to  the  Niagara’s 
banks  at  Lewiston,  as  well  as  most  of  the  lakeshore  from  Chimney 
Bluffs  to  Fort  Niagara. 

And  here  is  my  report: 

*  *  * 

In  the  first  place  the  Ridge  is  not  "just  another  highway.” 
It  is  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  last  glacial  lake  in  Eastern 
America.  I  quote  an  eminent  authority  on  Western  New  York 
geology,  the  late  Herman  L.  Fairchild  of  Rochester: 

"Excepting  gaps  made  by  Irondequoit  Bay  and  the  Genesee 
and  Niagara  Rivers,  this  wave-built  gravel  ridge  is  virtually  con¬ 
tinuous  from  Sodus  westward  around  Lake  Ontario  to  Toronto 
and  beyond.  This  remarkable  shore  construction  was  built  by  the 
wave  work  of  the  vast  Lake  Iroquois,  the  last  of  a  long  series  of 
glacial  waters  in  Western  New  York.” 

I  decided  to  stay  this  side  of  the  international  border,  even 
if  the  Ridge  doesn’t. 

*  *  * 

The  Ridge  has  been  many  things — an  Indian  trail  from  which 
the  fire  signals  flashed  to  the  war  canoes  on  the  lake  and  in  the 
bays;  a  narrow,  bumpy,  blazed  path  through  the  dark  woods  that 
the  pioneer  ox  carts  followed;  a  military  highway;  a  stage  coach 
route  and  finally  the  paved  highway  of  today,  humming  with 
tourists’  autos  and  trucks,  piled  high  with  the  produce  of  one  of 
America’s  most  productive  countrysides. 
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The  Ridge  has  had  many  names.  To  the  Indians  it  was  the 
Ontario  Trail.  The  pioneers  called  it  the  Alluvial  Way.  It  has 
been  called  the  Honeymoon  Trail,  because  it  leads  westward  to 
Niagara  Falls,  mecca  of  the  newlyweds.  To  the  map  makers,  it 
is  Route  104. 

But  to  the  general  run  of  Western  New  Yorkers  for  genera¬ 
tions  it  has  been  just  "The  Ridge." 

*  *  * 

I  did  not  find  the  history  of  the  Ridge  and  the  lakeshore 
"colorless." 

Let’s  look  briefly  at  the  passing  show  enacted  on  these  shores 
through  the  centuries.  In  the  cast  are  painted  Indians,  French 
traders,  explorers  and  soldiers  in  gold  lace  and  plumes;  black  robed 
Jesuits;  British  Redcoats,  pioneers  in  buckskin.  This  frontier  was 
once  a  pawn  of  empire  and  two  European  powers  contested  long  and 
bitterly  for  the  favor  of  the  Indians,  for  the  rich  store  of  furs 
and  above  all,  for  the  trade  routes  of  the  New  World. 

We  see  great  armadas  of  canoes  and  bateaux  on  the  lake 
and  in  the  bays  and  hear  the  tread  of  marching  soldiers.  Finally 
we  see  the  fleur  de  lis  come  fluttering  down  from  the  flagstaff 
at  Fort  Niagara,  signalling  the  decline  of  New  France  and  the 
rise  of  British  power  on  the  frontier.  We  see  the  banner  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  turn  give  way  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  young 
republic. 

We  see  the  Ridge  Road  east  of  Lewiston  in  the  bitter  Decem¬ 
ber  cold  of  1813  choked  with  fugitives,  fleeing  their  burning 
homes  and  the  scalping  knives  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  Redcoats. 
We  see  Charlotte  besieged  and  Pultneyville  raided  and  Sodus  Point 
put  to  the  torch. 

We  see  the  dark  forest  go  down  before  the  axes  of  the  pioneers 
and  the  land  cleared  and  the  fever-breeding  swamps  drained.  We 
see  the  orchards  planted  and  peace  and  plenty  descend  upon  the 
land. 
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We  see  the  original  settlers,  the  Yankees,  the  Yorkers,  the 
Pennsylvanians,  joined  by  oppressed  races  from  across  the  sea;  the 
Norwegians  founding  at  Kendall  the  first  colony  of  their  people 
in  the  New  World;  the  Hollanders  settling  around  Williamson 
and  the  Germans  in  the  Webster  region,  to  leave  the  stamp  of 
their  thrift  and  enterprise  indelibly  upon  that  blossom  land. 

We  find  still  dwelling  along  the  Ridge,  the  earliest  settlers 
of  them  all,  the  remnants  of  the  Tuscarora  Indian  Nation  on 
their  reservation  near  Lewiston. 

The  stage  coaches  pull  up  again  before  the  picturesque  inns 
that  lined  the  Ridge  in  the  heyday  of  the  highroad  before  the 
Grand  Canal  came.  Stones  gathered  painstakingly  from  the  old 
bed  of  the  great  Lake  Iroquois  are  fashioned  into  the  cobblestone 
houses  with  their  classic  doorways  and  fan  windows,  so  distinctive 
and  peculiar  to  the  region. 

On  the  kaleidoscope  flash  many  figures,  great  names  in  their 
time,  among  them  William  Morgan,  the  Anti-Mason,  going,  a 
prisoner,  down  the  West  Ridge  to  eternity;  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  a  young  midshipman  on  the  lake  before  he  became  a  great 
novelist;  Edward  H.  Harriman,  the  railroad  king,  beginning  his 
career  at  Sodus  Point. 

We  see  again  the  gray-clad  Shakers  in  their  Sodus  Bay  retreat; 
the  masts  of  the  schooners  thick  in  the  port  of  Pultneyville;  the 
busy  iron  mines  and  blast  furnaces  of  Ontario;  steamboats  churning 
the  waters  of  Irondequoit  Bay;  Gaines,  now  a  sleeping  hamlet, 
fighting  to  retain  her  place  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Ridge;  the 
armies  of  three  nations  marching  across  the  old  drill  ground  at 
Fort  Niagara. 

But  all  these  are  shadows  out  of  a  colorful  past.  They  are 
gone  beyond  recall. 

Through  all  the  years,  one  thing  has  endured,  the  real  shield 
and  buckler  of  this  land  along  the  wave-built  Ridge  and  the 
curving  shore  line.  That  has  been  the  good  rich  earth. 
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The  Ridge  Road,  in  the  perfumed  air  of  spring,  might  well 
be  called  ”125  Miles  of  Blossoms.”  The  blossoms  are  heralds  of  a 
multi-colored  harvest  time  spectacle  when  the  orchards  are  bowed 
under  their  load  of  cherries  and  apples  and  peaches  and  other  fruits 
and  the  good  earth  yields  its  amazing  bounty  of  vegetables. 

In  this  year  when  food  fights  for  the  United  Nations,  no  region 
is  doing  more  to  fill  the  granaries  of  a  nation  at  war. 

No,  I  did  not  find  the  Ridge  or  the  lakeshore  or  the  bays 
"commonplace.” 

The  scenery  is  not  as  spectacular  as  that  of  the  Lakes  Country; 
not  so  picturesque  as  that  of  the  Genesee  Valley.  But  it  exudes 
peace  and  plenty.  It  has  all  the  soothing  grace  of  a  long  sunny 
Indian  Summer  afternoon. 

You  don’t  run  across  many  landed  gentry  or  find  much  aristo¬ 
cratic  tradition  along  the  Ridge.  The  people  are  of  many  bloods. 
They  are  to  a  marked  degree  civic  minded,  proud  of  their  village 
fire  companies  and  granges  and  clubs.  They  are  just  ordinary,  hard 
working  people,  like  you  and  me  and  they  are  mighty  friendly. 

I  like  the  land  of  bays  and  blossoms  very  much. 

Don’t  I  live  only  five  blocks  off  the  Ridge? 

*  *  * 


Silver 

Waters 


IT  IS  hard  for  me  to 
write  objectively  about 
Sodus  Bay.  Around 
its  South  Shore  cling  so 
many  personal  memories. 
For  the  Merrills  spent 
four  blissful  pre-war  summer  vacations  there. 

To  go  back,  even  for  a  few  hours,  was  Paradise  regained.  We 
— my  wife,  the  10-year-old  red  cocker  spaniel,  Patty,  and  I — even 
revisited  at  a  distance  the  cottages  we  had  lived  in  those  other  sum¬ 
mers,  and  Patty’s  fluffy  tail  waved  like  a  gay  plume  above  the  swamp 
grass  of  old  hunting  grounds.  For  dogs,  as  well  as  humans,  have 
long  memories,  especially  for  the  pleasant  things  of  life. 

We  saw  again  the  well  remembered  panorama  of  smiling  sky 
and  sunlit  water  and  green  wooded  islands  that  in  the  long  ago 
made  the  "Bay  of  the  Cayugas’’  a  favorite  rendezvous  of  the  Red 
Men;  the  same  scene  that  in  1794  impelled  Charles  Williamson, 
the  land  agent  and  founder  of  Sodus  Point,  to  exclaim: 

"The  first  view  of  this  place  strikes  the  eye  as  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  landscapes  that  human  fancy  can  picture." 

Since  then  thousands  have  echoed  his  observation. 

*  *  * 

Sodus,  ancient  of  bays,  has  many  landmarks. 

Chimney  Bluffs  are  visible  for  miles.  They  stand,  gray  sen¬ 
tinels  guarding  the  union  of  the  bay  with  the  lake,  whose  whitecaps 
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pound  at  the  foot  of  the  towering,  weird  formations  that  Nature 
has  cut  out  of  the  headland. 

There  are  Lake  Bluff  and  Bonnicastle,  so  gay  in  old  steamboat 
days  and  now  so  quiet.  And  the  lotus  bed  at  Resort  where  the 
Ridge  begins.  The  high  water  that  in  recent  years  has  caused  such 
heavy  property  damage  around  the  bay  and  has  made  an  island  out 
of  old  Charles  Point,  struck  at  the  lotus  bed,  too.  Last  year  there 
were  no  flowers  and  this  summer  again  no  buds  on  the  lily  pads 
and  few  prospects  of  any  blooms.  How  the  exotic  waxy  blossoms 
of  the  Nile  came  to  these  Northern  waters  is  a  mystery.  They 
are  protected  by  state  law  from  careless  hands. 

The  rolling,  deceptive  nine-hole  golf  course  on  the  south  shore, 
so  busy  on  pre-war  Sundays,  was  all  but  deserted. 

Then  as  you  go  down  the  Alton  Road,  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
coal  trestle  and  the  towers  of  the  old  malthouse  loom  up  and  you 
feel  you  are  approaching  a  commercial  center  such  as  Charles 
Williamson  planned  when  he  laid  out  Great  Sodus  150  years  ago. 

But  Sodus  Point  is  just  a  village,  a  combination  summer  colony 
and  a  bit  of  New  England,  whence  came  so  many  of  her  settlers. 
There  are  the  broad  principal  street  and  the  public  square  just  as 
Williamson  laid  them  out  and  the  old  colonial  homes  under  old 
trees.  In  them  live  a  quiet,  conservative  people,  many  of  them 
elderly  folk  who  look  a  bit  askance  at  the  Coney  Islandish  revelry 
of  Sand  Point,  with  its  rows  of  hot  dog  stands,  shooting  galleries 
and  beer  parlors  at  its  western  end,  with  its  medley  of  summer 
people  in  slacks  and  bathing  suits  and  shorts  and  of  folk  from  the 
countryside  in  their  holiday  best,  munching  "hots,”  tossing  rings 
and  in  pre-dance-tax  days,  jitterbugging  at  Joe’s  Place. 

For  generations,  Sodus  Point  has  been  the  gayest  summer 
spot  in  those  parts  and  the  hand  of  war  has  not  snuffed  out  all 
its  color.  The  summer  people  are  there  in  numbers  and  you  note 
the  license  plates  of  many  states. 

But  there  aren’t  many  young  men  on  the  'boardwalk,”  save  a 
few  in  uniform,  home  on  furlough. 
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The  deep  sands  of  the  bathing  beach  are  crowded;  white  sails 
dot  the  bay;  the  sea  gulls  line  up  on  the  long  pier  like  so  many 
silent  fishermen;  the  wind  sighs  in  the  cottonwoods  and  the  tall 
locusts  and  beauty  and  romance,  the  charm  of  an  older  day  and  the 
merriment  of  a  new  are  mingled  here  at  the  Bay  of  the  Cayugas, 

at  Williamson’s  old  town  at  the  Point. 

*  *  * 

History  invests  every  mile  of  bay  shore. 

Sodus  has  been  important  in  history  because  of  her  splendid 
natural  harbor,  the  finest  on  Lake  Ontario. 

The  origin  of  the  peculiar  name,  Sodus,  is  a  matter  of  debate. 
According  to  one  version,  it  means  "knife”  in  the  Indian  language. 
An  old  document  has  been  unearthed,  referring  to  a  Captain  Sodus 
in  colonial  times  but  his  name  appears  nowhere  else  in  history. 
I  prefer  the  school  of  thought  that  holds  the  name  is  a  corruption 
of  the  word  Assorodus,  meaning  "silver  waters,”  which  was  applied 
to  the  bay  by  early  Jesuit  writers. 

Those  silver  waters  were  more  than  a  happy  hunting  and 
fishing  ground  to  the  Cayugas  for  Sodus  Bay  was  their  great  port 
whence  their  birch  bark  canoes  journeyed  inland,  just  as  Ironde- 
quoit  Bay  was  the  port  of  the  Senecas. 

We  find  as  early  as  1728  an  agent  of  the  King  of  France 
recommended  the  building  of  a  fort  at  the  Bay  of  the  Cayugas. 
because  of  its  fine  harbor  and  its  strategic  position,  to  offset  the 
menace  of  the  British  base  at  Oswego  and  to  assure  French  dom¬ 
ination  of  the  southern  Ontario  shore.  The  advice  was  not  heeded. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  in  1759  a  mighty  flotilla  under  the 
flag  of  Britain  and  bearing  a  motley  array  of  Royal  regulars,  pro¬ 
vincial  troops  and  Indian  allies  under  Prideaux  and  Sir  William 
Johnson  encamped  at  the  bay  on  their  way  to  storm  and  seize 
Fort  Niagara  and  to  break  forever  the  power  of  New  France  on 
this  frontier. 

Until  after  the  Revolution,  the  bayside  slept  in  the  primeval 
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forest.  Indians  came  to  hunt  and  fish  and  trap  and  so  did  a  few 
roving  whites. 

In  1794  the  beauty  of  the  bay  caught  the  eye  of  the  Scottish- 
born  promoter  who  was  the  real  "Father  of  the  Genesee  Country.’’ 
Charles  Williamson  saw  also  the  tremendous  commercial  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  place.  The  agent  for  the  British  land  syndicate  headed 
by  Sir  William  Pultney  began  building  a  town  at  the  present  site 
of  Sodus  Point.  He  dreamed  of  a  great  port  there  and  erected 
mills  and  a  $5,000  tavern.  And  with  a  typical  Williamson  touch, 
he  even  launched  a  pleasure  boat  on  the  bay. 

Across  the  lake,  Simcoe,  governor  general  of  Canada,  viewed 
these  enterprises  with  dismay.  Although  Britain  had  lost  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  she  still  held  Oswego  and  through  alliances  with 
the  Indians,  hoped  to  control  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 
So  Simcoe  sent  an  emissary  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  Sodus 
with  an  ultimatum  to  Williamson  to  desist  from  his  operations. 
The  land  agent  had  been  warned  of  an  attempt  to  kidnap  him  so 
he  went  to  the  meeting  with  a  sizeable  guard.  The  British  agent 
turned  out  to  be  a  former  comrade-in-arms,  Lt.  Roger  Sheaffe,  but 
nevertheless,  when  he  met  Williamson  in  a  cabin  on  Sand  Point, 
there  was  a  brace  of  cocked  pistols  on  the  table  between  them.  Wil¬ 
liamson  defied  the  British  threat  and  when  Sheaffe  boarded  his 
boat  to  return,  empty  handed,  to  Canada,  Yankee  muskets  fired  a 
volley  in  the  air,  as  a  further  gesture  of  defiance  to  the  Crown. 

When  four  days  later,  "Mad  Anthony’’  Wayne  defeated  the 
Western  Indians  in  Ohio,  the  New  York  State  redskins  and  the 
British  saw  the  futility  of  their  scheme  to  dominate  the  frontier. 
Soon  after,  the  Jay  treaty  was  signed  with  Britain  and  the  border 
difficulties  were  settled.  The  fears  that  had  beset  the  settlers  along 
the  lake  melted  away  and  more  and  more  stout-hearted  pioneers 
came  to  clear  the  woods  and  the  swamps.  The  growing  settlement 
by  the  silver  waters  came  to  bear  the  name  Troupville,  in  honor 
of  Williamson’s  successor,  Robert  Troup,  and  then  to  be  called, 
as  it  is  today,  Sodus  Point. 
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the  inky  blackness.  Actually  the  Americans  were  outnumbered 
nearly  8  to  1. 

The  next  morning  the  British  again  landed,  unopposed.  They 
seized  the  stores  in  the  warehouses  although  the  crafty  settlers  had 
hidden  much  of  them  in  a  ravine  near  the  square.  The  invaders 
set  fire  to  every  building  in  the  village,  except  the  Mansion  House 
where  the  wounded  Asher  Warner  was  breathing  his  last.  A 
British  officer  placed  a  pitcher  of  water  near  the  dying  man  and 
extinguished  the  fires  troops  had  kindled  around  the  building. 

From  their  hilltop  mansion,  the  widow  and  children  of  Colonel 
Fitzhugh  saw  the  burning  village  and  hastily  buried  their  family 
plate  and  jewels. 

With  Sodus  Point  in  ruins,  the  British  took  to  their  boats, 
dragging  three  prisoners  with  them. 

So  the  men  of  Great  Sodus  had  to  build  their  village  all  over 
again  and  Phoenix-like,  it  arose  from  its  ashes. 

There  is  a  little  story  connected  with  the  invasion  which 
shows  that  all  the  pioneers  were  not  of  noble  spirit.  When  the 
alarm  was  given,  Timothy  Axtell  went  to  a  neighbor’s  home  to 
borrow  a  gun.  The  neighbor  was  absent  and  his  wife  refused  to 
loan  the  weapon.  Axtell  took  the  gun  down,  used  it  in  the  battle 
and  then  returned  it  later.  The  owner  sued  him  for  damages 
before  a  peace  justice  and  obtained  a  verdict  of  six  and  one- 
quarter  cents! 

*  *  * 

I  got  my  1944  baptism  of  hiking  on  the  eight  miles  of  up  hill 
and  down  dale  between  Sodus  Point  and  Alasa  Farms  and  return. 

The  sun  scorched  my  ill  protected  pate.  Feet,  that  had  known 
no  such  heavy  duty  since  they  rambled  the  Genesee  just  a  year 
before,  protested  vigorously.  But  I  shall  never  regret  my  trek  to 
"The  Shaker  Tract.” 

Down  at  the  Point,  where  the  old  traditions  are  eternal,  the 
villagers  never  refer  to  the  estate  of  Alvah  Griffith  Strong  on 
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the  south  shore  of  the  bay  as  Alasa  Farms.  To  them  it  is  still  "The 
Shaker  Tract”  although  108  years  have  gone  by  since  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Believers  worked  and  worshipped 
there. 

Unbelievers  called  them  the  Shaking  Quakers  or  the  Shakers 
because  of  the  twitching  of  their  bodies  under  the  spell  of  religious 
fervor. 

The  Shakers  came  to  Sodus  in  1823.  They  built  first  a 
meeting  house,  then  a  central  residence  or  manor  house,  barns  and 
a  cluster  of  other  buildings,  a  few  of  which  are  still  there.  They 
cultivated  the  rolling  acres,  set  out  orchards,  brought  in  a  fine 
dairy  herd. 

In  1836  a  ship  canal  was  projected  to  connect  Sodus  Bay  with 
the  Erie  Canal  near  Montezuma.  Its  route  lay  squarely  across  the 
Shaker  land.  So  the  sect  sold  its  property — at  a  profit — and  moved 
to  Sonyea.  The  canal  scheme,  like  many  a  similar  one  of  that 
era,  withered  on  the  vine  after  a  few  shovelfuls  of  earth  had  been 
dug. 

Then  came  another  cult  to  occupy  the  broad  acres.  Around 
1843  a  "phalanx”  of  the  Fourierists,  a  socialistic,  utopian  society, 
established  itself  there.  Dissension  disrupted  the  Sodus  colony  in 
two  years.  But  the  mill  the  Fourierists  built  a  century  ago  still 
stands  beside  the  sylvan  brook  near  the  entrance  to  the  estate. 

The  tract  next  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Parshall  and 
Chamberlin  families  of  Lyons.  These  owners  added  many  acres 
to  the  original  Shaker  holdings. 

In  1924  two  Rochesterians  bought  the  property.  One  was 
Alvah  G.  Strong,  whose  grandfather  had  had  the  good  judgment 
to  back  a  young  bank  clerk  named  George  Eastman  in  his  first  indus¬ 
trial  venture.  The  other  was  Asa  D.  McBride.  The  name  of  the 
farms  is  a  combination  of  the  first  names  of  the  partners.  McBride 
withdrew  and  "Griff”  Strong  became  the  sole  owner  of  the  historic 
1,600  acres. 
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From  the  Alton  Road  one  can  see  the  huge  white  barns.  But 
one  must  travel  a  quarter  of  mile  of  winding,  shaded,  uphill  drive¬ 
way  to  reach  the  cluster  of  buildings,  laid  out  after  the  fashion  of 
an  army  post. 

The  rambling  manor  house  that  the  Shakers  built  is  the 
Strongs’  summer  residence.  It  has  been  kept  insofar  as  possible 
as  it  was  in  that  long  gone  day.  Over  the  door  of  every  room  is 
an  indention  that  in  the  time  of  the  methodical  Shakers  held  a 
number  plate. 

The  plain,  sturdy  home  of  the  farm  manager  and  a  granary  in 
the  rear  of  the  manor  house  are  the  only  other  original  Shaker 
buildings.  The  old  meeting  house  burned  down  a  decade  ago. 

Hugging  the  side  of  the  manor  house  is  an  enormous  locust 
tree.  Strong  said  there  was  a  clause  in  an  old  deed  that  stipulated 
the  tree  "was  never  to  be  cut  down  because  twice  it  had  saved 
the  house  from  being  struck  by  lightning.” 

When  in  the  1920’s,  Strong  installed  a  herd  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorns  at  Alasa  Farms,  he  unwittingly  was  following  a  Shaker 
tradition.  For  later  on,  he  found  out  that  the  first  occupants  of 
the  estate  a  century  before  him  had  one  of  the  first  milking  Short¬ 
horn  herds  in  America.  The  great  barns  house  Guernseys  now. 
They  also  shelter  65  head  of  pure  blooded  horseflesh,  brood  mares, 
stallions  and  colts.  Visitors  come  from  miles  around  to  see  the 
Strong  stock.  Once  Griff  tried  breeding  Canadian  husky  dogs  on 
the  estate. 

Alasa  Farms  is  more  than  a  summer  home.  It  is  a  consider¬ 
able  enterprise.  It  has  acres  of  fruit  trees  and  vast  fields  of  other 
crops.  From  the  advent  of  the  Fourierists,  lumbering  has  been 
carried  on  there.  Strong  has  cut  five  to  six  million  feet.  Once 
there  was  a  dock  on  the  bay  where  the  boats  took  on  lumber  and 
produce. 

By  way  of  contrast,  Alasa  Farms  has  a  modern  swimming  pool 
and  tennis  court  hard  by  the  granary  that  the  Shakers  built  more 
than  a  century  ago. 
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Three  wooded  islands  add  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
Sodus  Bay.  Early  Scotch  settlers  named  them  Butte,  Islay  and 
Arran.  Now  they  are  Le  Roy,  Newark  and  Eagle  Islands. 

Le  Roy  Island,  also  known  as  Long,  is  named  for  a  onetime 
owner,  H.  C.  Le  Roy.  When  the  Lake  Ontario  Shore  (now  the 
Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg)  Railroad  was  built  in  the 
1870’s,  he  cut  off  the  timber  for  railroad  ties.  The  island  has  many 
summer  homes. 

Newark  Island  derives  its  name  from  the  many  Newark  people 
who  have  cottages  there.  Oldtimers  recall  when,  around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  Zenas  F.  Westervelt,  of  the  white  flowing  beard, 
first  principal  of  the  Rochester  School  for  the  Deaf,  came  there  every 
summer  with  30  or  40  of  his  students. 

Eagle  Island  is  now  a  camp  for  senior  Boy  Scouts.  Once  it 
housed  A.  C.  Warren’s  summer  school  and  camp  for  boys.  Later 
on,  the  100-acre  island  was  a  treasured  possession  of  Donald 
Woodward,  Le  Roy  Jello  millionaire.  In  1924,  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Helen  Rivas,  gave  it  to  the  Scout  Council. 

If  you  want  to  visit  Eagle  or  Newark  Islands,  you’d  better 
have  a  boat.  There’s  no  other  way  of  reaching  them.  Le  Roy 
Island  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge. 

Every  summer  afternoon,  after  energetic  Van  L.  De  Ville, 
whose  grandfather  built  boats  at  the  Point  in  Civil  War  days, 
finishes  carrying  the  mail  by  auto  around  the  village,  he  switches 
to  motor  boat  to  complete  his  route  and  serve  the  three  green 
islands. 

The  era  of  the  steamboats  brings  back  the  most  nostalgic 
memories.  It  is  linked  with  the  halcyon  days  before  the  automo¬ 
bile’s  honk  drowned  out  the  whistle  of  the  steamboats  and  the 
rumble  of  the  excursion  trains. 

Graybeards  at  the  Point  will  tell  you  about  the  old  steamboats: 
The  Spencer  Mead,  named  in  honor  of  a  railroad  official  and 
launched  in  1874;  Capt.  W.  H.  Field’s  Ideal,  that  ran  from  1893 
to  1904;  the  Lizzie,  the  H.  C.  Le  Roy,  the  Sunbeam. 
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In  their  day  they  carried  thousands  from  the  old  Bay  Shore 
Hotel  at  Sand  Point  and  from  the  steamboat  dock  to  Lake  Bluff 
and  Bonnicastle  and  the  other  resorts  on  the  bay.  Now  the  old 
hotel  is  hidden  behind  fir  trees,  only  its  peaked  cupolas  showing, 
shrinking  from  sight  in  its  decrepit  old  age  like  a  faded  and  once 
proud  belle. 

Lake  Bluff,  once  the  mecca  for  excursion  crowds  and  widely 
publicized  as  a  retreat  for  hay  fever  sufferers,  is  only  a  quiet  cottage 
colony. 

Bonnicastle  is  just  another  fruit  farm  On  the  east  side  of  the 
bay.  Once  hundreds  of  Wayne  County  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  held  their  reunions  there.  If  today  by  some  alchemy,  one  of 
the  old  steamers  was  again  to  lov/er  its  gangplank  at  the  Bay  Shore 
Hotel,  there  would  be  no  Boys  in  Blue  left  to  board  her. 

As  late  as  1919,  we  find  the  smaller  boats,  the  Wrinkle  and 
the  XPDWG,  advertising  "an  island  ramble,  passenger,  express 
and  U.  S.  Mail  Service  from  the  Lake  Shore  Station  to  Lake  Bluff” 
and  the  Sea  Bird  running  "moonlight  and  searchlight  excursions  to 
all  points  on  the  bay  after  the  dance.” 

The  big  excursion  boats  that  ran  from  Rochester  to  the  Thous¬ 
and  Islands  used  to  stop  at  Sodus.  And  in  pre-horseless  carriage 
days,  the  railroads  ran  long  Sunday  excursion  trains  to  the  bay 
from  Rochester,  Elmira  and  other  points. 

Those  days  are  gone  forever.  But  at  the  Point,  the  talk  still 
centers  around  boats — gasoline  launches  and  yachts  and  plain  motor 
boats.  On  peacetime  Sunday  mornings  the  bay  yacht  races  were 
something  to  watch.  Now  only  a  few  answer  the  starting  gun. 
Most  of  the  men  who  sailed  them  are  fighting  a  grimmer  contest, 
far  from  Sodus  Bay. 

But  I  think  there  will  always  be  white  sails  on  those  silver 
waters  for  their  call  is  an  old  one  and  will  not  be  denied. 

For  119  years  a  beacon  has  shown  out  from  Sodus  Point 
through  rain  and  fog  and  storm  to  guide  the  mariners  on  the 
lake.  But  not  always  from  the  same  place. 
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Where  The  Ridge  Marches  Grandly  O'er  The  Genesee 


The  first  lighthouse,  of  stone,  was  built  in  1825.  Its  succes¬ 
sor  is  still  standing  although  well  camouflaged  by  a  dwelling  that 
has  been  built  around  it.  It  is  the  home  of  the  Coast  Guardsman 
who  is  custodian  of  the  newer  light  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  At  the 
end  of  Ontario  Street  among  tall  trees,  the  old  stone  tower  rises 
above  the  wooden  frame  of  the  house,  with  its  stairway  and  lantern 
with  revolving  beam.  The  site  was  abandoned  long  ago  for  the 
present  location  on  the  pier. 

The  current  lighthouse  is  only  six  years  old.  I  found  the 
severed  remains  of  its  wooden  predecessor  reposing  ingloriously 
along  the  bay  back  of  the  Harris  House. 

A  man  whose  sandy  hair  belies  his  years  lives  alone  in  an  old 
house  on  Wickham  Boulevard.  His  name  is  Charlie  Plummer.  For 
25  years  he  was  keeper  of  the  light  at  Sodus  Point.  Before  he 
retired,  countless  times  he  climbed  the  many  steps  to  light  the 
old  kerosene  beacon.  Few  know  Ontario’s  moods  better  than 
Charlie  Plummer,  for  few  have  watched  them  longer. 

Directly  opposite  his  home  is  a  magnificent  ruin. 

Do  you  remember  the  book  and  movie,  "Rebecca”  and  the 
mansion,  Manderly,  that  burned  so  spectacularly  in  the  finale?  I 
never  see  the  ruins  of  Lakestones,  the  Parsons  mansion  on  the  lake 
bluff  at  the  Point,  without  somehow  thinking  of  Manderly. 

Col.  E.  B.  Parsons,  who  owned  the  malthouse  at  the  Point, 
built  the  mansion  more  than  50  years  ago.  Every  stone  in  it  was 
gathered  from  the  lakeshore.  It  was  a  modern  baronial  castle  with 
wings  and  turrets  and  huge  fireplaces  and  a  conservatory  and  stables 
and  spacious  grounds  and  a  log  cabin  on  the  beach.  Charlie 
Plummer  and  his  father  before  him  worked  for  Colonel  Parsons. 
After  the  death  of  Parsons  and  his  widow,  the  place  passed  into 
other  hands. 

Plummer  will  never  forget  a  bleak  January  dawn  10  years 
ago  when  from  his  windows,  he  saw  an  awe-inspiring  spectacle. 
Lakestones  was  in  flames.  Clouds  of  black  smoke  billowed  out  of 
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the  great  chimneys,  then  sheets  of  flames  shot  out  of  the  many 
windows;  the  heavy  slate  roof  in  the  center  went  crashing  in  and 
the  mansion  was  a  gutted  ruin  in  a  few  minutes. 

Today  what  is  left  of  it  is  a  tourist  camp. 

But  it  still  is  a  magnificent  ruin. 

When  I  passed  by  the  huge  gaunt  coal  trestle  in  the  harbor, 
1  felt  like  waving  to  two  old  friends  I  saw  there.  They  were  the 
coal  boats  Coalfax  and  Valley  Camp.  During  all  my  summers 
at  the  bay,  it  seemed  as  if  one  or  both  were  always  there  beside 
the  trestle,  taking  on  their  cargoes  of  black  diamonds  for  Canada. 

Sodus  never  became  the  mighty  port  of  Williamson’s  grandiose 
plans  but  for  years  it  has  been  an  important  lake  shipping  center. 

There  were  four  big  elevators  there  before  the  first  trestle  came. 
Sailboats  brought  barley  from  Canada  for  the  big  malthouse.  Then 
in  the  1890’s  America  erected  a  high  tariff  wall  against  Canadian 
barley,  among  other  things.  The  shipments  fell  off,  the  elevators 
were  torn  down  and  the  malthouse  closed,  to  be  reopened  again 
after  repeal. 

The  present  coal  trestle,  built  in  1927,  is  the  third  at  the  spot. 
Each  time  a  bigger  one  had  to  be  built  to  take  care  of  the  growing 
stream  of  coal  cars  that  came  by  rail  from  the  Pennsylvania  fields. 

An  average  of  from  three  to  eight  of  the  gray  coal  boats 
leave  the  port  daily,  a  total  of  675  for  the  last  eight-month  shipping 
season.  During  that  period  of  1943,  Sodus  shipped  over  2,000,000 
tons  of  coal,  more  than  the  ports  of  Rochester  and  Oswego  com¬ 
bined.  This  year  Rochester  is  threatening  that  supremacy.  All  the 
coal  shipments  out  of  Sodus  are  not  to  Canada.  There  is  a  heavy 
coastwise  business  to  Oswego  and  Ogdensburg. 

Sodus  Bay  is  for  four  months  of  the  year  an  ice-locked  har¬ 
bor.  Dec.  3  is  the  deadline  for  ships  to  depart  for  after  that  the  in¬ 
surance  rate  jumps  tremendously.  So  sometimes  there  is  a  dash  to  get 
the  ships  out  before  the  deadline. 

The  big  trestle  with  nearly  always  6  or  12  gondolas  aboard, 
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creates  some  din  and  smoke  around  the  quiet  Point.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  employment  for  some  50  people. 

*  *  * 

The  building  of  the  railroads  started  things  humming  in  the 
1870’s  around  the  Point.  The  Ontario  and  Southern,  34  miles  long, 
connected  Sodus  Bay  with  Stanley  and  the  Northern  Central  branch 
of  the  Pennslyvania.  The  Lake  Ontario  Shore  (R.,  W.  and  O.)  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Ridge  and  carried  the  produce  of  that  rich  fruit  belt. 

Sylvanus  J.  Macy,  member  of  a  family  later  prominent  in 
Rochester  and  the  Genesee  Valley,  became  interested  in  development 
of  the  Point  and  erected  a  brick  bank  building  near  the  malthouse. 
It  now  houses  the  U.  S.  Customs  house  and  Postoffice.  The  busi¬ 
ness  center  there  became  known  as  Macyville. 

Then  in  1881  a  short,  dynamic  young  man  appeared  on  the 
Sodus  Point  scene.  His  name  was  Edward  H.  Harriman,  a  name  that 
was  to  become  one  to  conjure  with  in  the  realm  of  high  finance. 

This  young  former  Wall  Street  messenger  and  New  York  stock 
broker,  through  marriage  into  the  wealthy  Averell  banking  and  rail¬ 
road  family  of  Ogdensburg,  became  interested  in  Northern  New 
York  affairs. 

His  shrewd  eye  fell  upon  the  Stanley-Sodus  Point  rail  line,  then 
in  a  sad  state,  unprofitable  and  badly  managed.  Harriman  believed 
that,  reorganized  and  put  in  shape,  it  might  be  profitably  sold  either 
to  the  Pennsylvania  or  to  New  York  Central,  for  it  had  connections 
with  both  those  major  systems. 

So  he  joined  with  Macy  and  others  in  getting  control  of  the 
line.  In  1882,  it  was  reorganized  as  the  Sodus  Point  and  Southern. 
Then  Harriman  bought  sole  control  and  after  improving  it  in  every 
way,  put  it  up  for  sale,  adroitly  playing  the  Pennsy  against  the 
Central. 

He  pointed  out  to  the  Pennsylvania  owners  the  desirability  of 
extending  their  Northern  Central  to  Sodus  Point,  thus  obtaining  an 
outlet  on  Lake  Ontario  for  the  coal  of  the  Pennsylvania  fields, 
which  might  be  sold  in  Canada.  With  the  Vanderbilts,  he  used  the 
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argument  that  if  the  New  York  Central  did  not  buy  it,  its  hated 
rival,  the  Pennsy,  would. 

In  the  jockeying,  the  Pennsylvania  eventually  got  the  Sodus 
Point  and  Southern  and  it  has  been  theirs  even  since.  Harriman 
pocketed  a  neat  profit  in  the  deal,  his  first  railroad  venture.  Thus  at 
Sodus  point  began  the  career  of  one  of  America’s  mightiest  rail¬ 
road  barons. 

An  old  time  Sodus  Pointer,  Matthew  M.  Farrell,  a  trim,  kindly, 
gray  little  man  in  his  80th  year,  remembers  Harriman  well.  Farrell 
came  to  Sodus  Point  in  1880  as  telegraph  operater  for  the  Harri¬ 
man  road. 

Some  times  he  took  30  or  40  telegrams  a  day  for  the  brisk 
young  railroad  man.  Farrell  remembers  one  day  delivering  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  Harriman  when  the  budding  king  of  rails  was  playing  pool 
in  the  Johnson  House  with  his  lieutenant,  Ed  Parrott.  Harriman 
ripped  open  the  envelope,  read  the  wire,  then  he  embraced  Parrott 
and  began  dancing  a  jig. 

"We’ve  licked  ’em!’’  Harriman  shouted.  The  telegram  told  of 
a  favorable  court  verdict  that  meant  $25,000  in  his  pocket. 

Mat  Farrell  remembers  Harriman  as  an  impetuous,  quick  mov¬ 
ing,  quick  thinking  man,  making  no  pretense  of  his  ambition  to 
make  a  lot  of  money  and  make  it  fast. 

The  Harrimans  lived  for  a  year  or  two  in  the  old  yellow  Lum- 
mis  residence  with  white  pillars  opposite  Troup  Park,  Sodus  Point’s 
old  public  square.  Mrs.  Harriman  was  a  head  taller  than  her  spouse. 
Several  years  ago,  she  presented  the  house  to  the  Episcopal  Diocese. 
Only  recently  the  church  sold  it. 

Farrell,  who  retired  in  1935  as  station  agent  after  55  years  of 
railroading  at  the  Point,  carries  in  his  memory  the  whole  changing 
transportation  picture:  Steamboats,  rail  excursions,  interurbans. 

He  remembers  when  the  long  excursion  trains  ran  down  to  the 
water’s  edge  in  the  village;  the  glory  of  the  Johnson  House  when 
Laughlin,  the  steel  magnate,  and  railroad  moguls  stayed  there  and 
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sailed  their  yachts  on  the  bay;  the  old  trolley  station,  now  vanished 
from  the  scene,  along  with  the  rattling  interurbans  that  ran  from  Ro¬ 
chester  to  the  Point. 

Seared  indelibly  into  his  memory  is  the  wreck  of  September,  1901, 
when  a  south-bound  Pennsylvania  train  was  derailed  near  Fairville 
and  37  people  met  death. 

He  will  never  forget  how  frantic  relatives  stormed  his  little  ticket 
office,  clawing  at  the  windows,  demanding  news  of  their  loved  ones 
when  he  had  no  authentic  news  to  give  them,  of  the  hundreds  of 
pathetic  wires  he  pounded  out — all  the  horror  and  confusion  that 
attend  a  disaster. 

He  remembers  the  days  when  commercial  fishing  was  a  size¬ 
able  industry  at  the  bay,  when  a  fleet  of  8  or  10  boats  put  out 
daily.  Now  there  are  only  one  or  two  except  in  the  fall  when  the 
ciscoes  are  netted. 

But  since  the  days  of  the  Cayugas,  the  amateurs  have  loved  to 
drop  their  lines  in  the  waters  of  the  lake  and  bay. 

&  ifs 

The  roots  of  Sodus  Point  go  deeply  into  the  past.  Her  people 
cherish  the  old  traditions.  They  have  named  their  streets  after  the 
pioneers.  They  know  the  history  of  every  old  house,  of  every  old 
family. 

They  point  out  the  white  painted  Smith  house  on  Bay  Street 
that  is  130  years  old.  Miss  Rose  Wood’s  eyes  glow  with  pride  as 
she  tells  about  her  lovely  old  residence  near  the  shady  square  that 
once  housed  the  customs  office  in  an  upstairs  room.  She  was  born 
in  that  house  and  has  lived  there  all  her  76  years.  People  like  Miss 
Rose  Wood  can’t  understand  city  dwellers  who  move  every  year  or 
so. 

There  are  those  who  predict  that  if  the  long  agitated  St.  Law¬ 
rence  waterway  project  goes  through,  this  port,  with  the  finest  nat¬ 
ural  harbor  on  Lake  Ontario,  will  come  into  its  own;  will  at  long 
last  become  the  Great  Sodus  of  Charles  Williamson’s  dream. 
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“By  Their 
Fruits — ” 


ONLY  about  seven 
miles  separate 
Sodus  Point  on 
the  water  front  and  Sodus 
Village  on  the  Ridge. 

But  in  reality  the 
two  communities  belong 
to  two  different  worlds,  two  ways  of  life. 

Sodus  Point  is  in  that  relaxed,  care-free,  vacation  world  where 
people  have  come  to  play  and  to  rest. 

Sodus  on  the  Ridge  belongs  to  that  other  world  those  same 
people  have  sought  to  escape — the  world  of  bustle  and  production 
and  go-getting.  At  Sodus  on  the  Ridge,  everybody  works,  including 
father,  especially  in  the  first  week  of  the  sour  cherry  harvest. 

For  Sodus  is  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  productive  fruit 
and  vegetable  belts  in  America. 

And  the  harvest,  like  the  tide,  waits  not. 

For  is  it  not  written  in  an  old,  old  Book  that  "By  their  fruits, 
ye  shall  know  them?” 

So  in  wartime,  when  food  is  so  vital  and  manpower  so  scarce, 
the  air  of  almost  desperate  urgency  that  always  pervades  the  Ridge 
at  harvest  time  is  accentuated. 

To  the  north,  where  the  orchards  are  deployed,  like  the  serried 
ranks  of  a  mighty  army,  there  are  thousands  of  bushels  of  cherries, 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  plums  and  other  fruits  to  be  picked. 

To  the  south,  there  are  the  mammoth  crops  of  an  amazing 
variety  of  vegetables  to  be  taken  from  the  rich,  black  muck  land. 
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To  me,  bom  and  raised  in  the  stony  hills  of  the  Southern  Tier 
where  crops  are  raised  only  to  feed  dairy  cattle  and  where  the  scanty 
yield  of  unkempt  orchards  goes  into  cider  or  hog  feed,  this  bounti¬ 
ful  Blossom  Country  is  a  never  failing  source  of  wonderment. 

When  Sodus  is  mentioned,  one  thinks  of  cherries,  bright  red  on 
the  trees  against  the  green  of  the  leaves,  of  cherries  in  cans  in  neat 
rows  in  the  fruit  cellar,  of  succulent  cherry  pies.  I  was  going  to  call 
Sodus  the  Cherry  Capital  but  neighbor  Williamson  might  protest. 

Before  I  started  this  tour,  I  read  several  old  Wayne  County  his¬ 
tories.  The  most  recent  one,  published  in  1894,  told  about  large 
crops  of  apples  and  pears,  but  nary  a  word  about  cherries.  I  won¬ 
dered  when  cherry  raising  started  in  the  region. 

So  I  began  asking  questions.  Going  up  to  Sodus  from  the  Point 
on  the  early  morning  bus,  I  ran  across  an  old  acquaintance,  who  in 
those  happy  summers  before  the  war,  worked  at  the  Bay  Heights 
Golf  Club.  She  is  a  local  girl  and  smart.  I  never  knew  her  last  name. 
Everybody  calls  her  "Red.”  When  I  asked  her  the  local  author¬ 
ity  on  horticultural  history,  she  promptly  said:  "See  B.  J.  Case.” 
Miss  Marks  at  the  Sodus  Record  office  said  the  same  thing.  So 
did  Mrs.  Margaret  Merghof,  the  county  historian. 

So  I  saw  B.  J.  Case. 

*  *  ❖ 

Byron  J.  Case  is  a  six  footer,  sinewy,  straight  as  a  Grenadier. 
He  drives  his  car  with  the  dash  of  a  college  sophomore  and  the  sure 
skill  of  a  taxi  driver.  Before  the  war  he  used  to  drive  to  Florida 
every  winter  alone. 

B.  J.  Case  is  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

He  is  the  descendant  of  Sodus  pioneers.  He  is  a  pioneer  him¬ 
self  in  his  own  field.  He  is  incisive  in  speech,  well  informed,  at  times 
eloquent.  A  former  president  of  the  independent  state  growers’ 
association,  now  extinct,  he  has  been  a  familiar  and  a  militant  figure 
at  state  horticultural  conventions  for  70  years. 

Case  took  me  on  a  tour  of  some  of  the  larger  fruit  farms.  "You 
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don’t  get  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  them  from  the  main  roads,”  he 
said.  So  we  drove  over  side  roads,  orchard  trails  and  occasionally 
over  rough  fields  that  rocked  the  car.  But  I  was  not  afraid.  I  had 
implicit  faith  in  B.  J.  Case’s  strong  arms  and  the  indomitable  will 
of  his  generation. 

First  he  showed  me  with  justifiable  pride,  his  own  Case  Farm 
on  the  Lake  Road  and  the  cobblestone  house  his  grandfather  built 
there  in  1835,  the  same  year  he  planted  the  first  apple  seeds.  B.  J. 
pointed  out  a  Greening  tree,  still  bearing,  that  is  91  years  old,  two 
years  his  senior. 

He  was  born  on  that  farm.  Now  he  lives  in  the  village  but  the 
fourth  generation  of  his  family  is  operating  the  Case  Farm.  B.  J. 
took  it  over  in  1882.  He  grew  apples,  peaches,  raspberries — but 
no  cherries. 

How  and  when  did  the  cherry  orchards  start  along  the  Ridge? 

Well,  they  sort  of  grew,  like  Topsy.  From  early  times  nearly 
every  farmer  had  a  cherry  tree  or  two  in  his  yard.  Everyone  liked 
to  eat  the  fruit  but  all  the  commercial  growing  was  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  and  in  California. 

In  1909,  alive  to  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  crop,  Case 
planted  on  the  Bay  View  Farm,  now  operated  by  his  son,  James  G., 
a  former  president  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  the  first  large 
cherry  orchard  in  Wayne  County — 3,000  trees.  Some  of  them  are 
still  bearing. 

Two  years  later  he  made  a  large  planting  on  the  Case  Farm. 
Other  growers  followed  suit.  The  business  grew  gradually.  People 
liked  Sodus  cherries.  Some  were  shipped  out  by  rail,  largely  to  the 
North  Country. 

Then  the  canneries  came  and  the  crop  became  a  major  one.  The 
big  spurt  came  in  1924  with  the  freezing  of  pitted  cherries  for  ship¬ 
ment  in  30  pound  tins.  Case  was  a  pioneer  in  that,  too.  In  1942, 
5,000  tons  were  stored  and  shipped  in  tins  from  Sodus  township 
alone. 
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"But  don’t  overemphasize  the  cherry  crop,”  cautioned  B.  J. 
"Apples  are  still  a  mighty  important  item  with  us.” 

He  said  Wayne  County  was  second  to  a  county  in  Washington 
State  in  production  of  apples  and  excelled  only  by  Traverse  County 
in  Michigan  in  its  cherry  yield. 

Then  with  a  ring  of  pride  in  his  voice,  he  added: 

"We  grow  a  lot  of  vegetables  here,  too.  Wayne  County  this 
year  will  produce  five  times  the  tomatoes  it  did  in  1943;  ten  times 
the  string  beans;  four  times  the  beets,  double  the  potatoes.” 

The  town  of  Sodus  has  eight  packing  plants.  In  the  1880’s  it 
was  a  center  of  the  dried  apple  business.  Nearly  all  the  apples  were 
shaken  from  the  trees  and  nearly  every  farm  had  its  own  evaporator. 

"We  let  Washington  State  take  the  business  away  from  us,” 
Case  lamented. 

We  visited  the  Bay  View  Farm,  then  part  of  the  500  acres  that 
Herman  M.  Cohn,  the  Rochester  manufacturer,  is  developing  along 
the  lake,  and  the  biggest  of  them  all,  the  750-acre  Sodus  Fruit  Farm, 
owned  by  a  syndicate. 

I  was  Alice  in  Wonderland.  I  gaped  at  the  rows  of  trees  some¬ 
times  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  at  the  orchards  stretching  at 
times  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

As  we  drove  along,  Case’s  practiced  eye  saw  many  things  mine 
missed.  A  lone  yellow  apple  was  ripening  in  an  orchard.  Case 
stopped  the  car,  reached  out,  picked  the  apple  and  cut  it  open.  "I 
thought  so,”  he  said.  "Ripening  prematurely  and  rotting  at  the 
core.”  He  had  a  technical  name  for  the  disease. 

At  89,  this  Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Fruit  Country  is  looking 
into  the  future  and  not  the  past.  His  ambition  is  to  develop  an  early 
red  apple  that  will  compete  with  the  Washington  product. 

Wayne  County  fruit  growers  are  not  farmers  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  •  Some  of  them  are  really  plantation  owners. 
Their’s  is  big  business.  The  bigger  fruit  farms  have  offices,  process¬ 
ing  plants,  army-like  barracks  for  their  transient  help,  largely  Negro, 
and  a  heavy  investment  in  machinery  and  equipment. 
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A  glimpse  at  the  Sodus  Fruit  Farm’s  processing  plant  was  a 
revelation.  It  is  like  the  assembly  line  of  a  war  plant.  When  going 
full  blast,  it  can  process  eight  tons  of  cherries  an  hour.  Nearly 
every  operation  from  truck  to  tin  is  mechanical — washing,  pitting, 
sugaring.  A  dozen  women  and  girls  sort  the  fruit  as  it  passes  along 
on  a  conveyor. 

A  ninety  minute  tour  with  B.  J.  Case  had  given  me  a  new  con¬ 
cept  of  the  fruit  growing  industry  on  Lake  Ontario’s  shores. 

*  *  * 

Sodus  on  the  Ridge  is  younger  than  Sodus  on  the  waterfront. 

It  began  in  1809  with  a  log  cabin  John  Holcomb  built  in  the 
woods.  Other  settlers,  largely  New  Englanders,  joined  him.  The 
settlement  was  first  called  East  Ridge. 

Then  when  the  highways  were  improved,  Sodus  became  a 
stopping  place  for  the  stagecoaches  that  traveled  the  Ridge  from 
Oswego  to  Lewiston  and  a  branch  route  southward  from  the  bay 
to  Newark. 

The  coming  of  the  Iron  Horse  in  1872  ended  the  stage  coach 
era  and  brought  new  prosperity  to  the  region,  affording  a  new  trans¬ 
portation  outlet  for  the  produce  that  hitherto  had  been  hauled  by 
wagon  or  shipped  by  boat. 

Like  the  other  towns  along  the  right  of  way,  Sodus  bonded  her¬ 
self  heavily  to  help  finance  the  building  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Shore 
Railroad  from  Oswego  to  Lewiston.  In  1875  the  road  was  sold  at 
foreclosure  proceedings  on  the  Oswego  Courthouse  steps.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lackawanna  and  later  the  New  York  Central,  its 
present  owner.  The  name  was  changed  to  the  Rome,  Watertown  and 
Ogdensburg. 

For  years  it  was  a  busy  line.  Long  trains  hauled  the  produce  of 
a  rich  area.  At  least  two  passenger  trains  ran  each  way  daily.  There 
were  70-cent  Sunday  excursions  to  Charlotte  and  after  the  harvest, 
gala  Grange  excursions  to  Niagara  Falls.  Now,  with  bus  and  truck 
dominant,  there  are  no  passenger  trains  at  all  and  the  freight  busi¬ 
ness  dwindles,  year  by  year. 
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Remember  the  interurbans?  All  the  way  from  Rochester  to 
Sodus  Point  are  mute  reminders  of  the  Rochester  and  Sodus  Bay 
trolley  line  that  followed  the  Ridge,  crossing  it  at  intervals  and  bi¬ 
secting  the  main  streets  of  the  villages.  Some  of  the  tracks  are  still 
visible  and  the  old  road  bed  can  be  plainly  traced.  The  Sodus  line 
began  in  1900  and  gave  up  the  ghost  in  1929.  And  William 
(Yank)  Gloor  of  Rochester  was  at  the  throttle  of  the  last  car  as  he 
had  been  at  the  first. 

In  the  spring,  there  was  an  excursion  along  a  route  called 
"Forty  miles  of  blossoms.” 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  rattling  old  interurbans  has  been 
silent  these  15  years  but  the  blossoms  still  scent  the  air  every  May¬ 
time. 

*  *  * 

Little  Wallington,  east  of  Sodus  on  the  Ridge,  deserves  a  para¬ 
graph.  Once  it  was  an  important  junction  of  the  R.  W.  and  O.  and 
Northern  Central  Railroads  and  county  political  conventions  were 
held  there  in  pre-motoring  days.  It  gets  its  name  from  the  old  stone 
tavern,  the  Walling  House. 

And  further  east  is  another  Ridge  village,  Alton,  distinguished 
for  the  religious  fervor  of  its  people  who  have  built  a  tabernacle  on 
a  hill  and  for  a  busy  canning  factory  that  employs  nearly  200  hands 
in  season. 

*  *  * 

About  Sodus,  pleasant,  friendly  trading  center  of  the  Blossom 
Country,  lingers  many  an  old  tale.  I  will  repeat  a  few. 

There  was  the  great  pigeon  roost  of  1820.  The  birds  came  in 
such  numbers  they  darkened  the  sky.  Then  they  roosted  on  a  line  of 
woods  a  mile  and  one  half  wide.  Their  weight  broke  down  branches. 
Hunters  came  from  far  and  near.  The  slaughter  was  terrific  and 
pigeon  pie  graced  pioneer  tables  for  many  a  day.  Nothing  like  it 
ever  happened  before  or  since. 
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A  locality  in  the  neighborhood  is  called  Christian  Hollow,  al¬ 
though  to  the  pioneers  it  was  "Christian  Holler”  because: 

Back  in  1823,  early  settlers  there  became  obsessed  with  the 
idea  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand.  They  even  fixed  the  hour. 
When  that  fateful  time  came,  they  assembled  prayerfully,  the  men 
in  their  sober  Sunday  best;  the  women  in  their  brightest  shawls. 
Among  them  was  one  doubting  Thomas  who  allowed  that  he 
"would  just  meander  over  to  the  Geneva  Road  and  miss  the  whole 
thing.” 

He  did  and  when  the  hour  of  doom  had  passed  without  Gab¬ 
riel’s  trumpet,  this  skeptic  "went  back  there  and  said  'I  told  you  so’ 
and  you  should  hear  the  Christians  holler!” 

Sodus  in  the  1840’s  was  the  scene  of  a  unique  experiment.  Mul¬ 
berry  trees  were  planted,  cocooneries  started  and  the  promoters  sat 
back,  expecting  the  silk  worms  to  spin  them  a  fortune.  The  climate 
was  not  adapted  for  mulberry  trees  and  the  industry  languished  and 
died,  although  the  census  of  1849  showed  that  194  pounds  of  co¬ 
coons  were  produced  in  Wayne  County. 

When  in  1920,  the  Jackson  Rice  farmhouse  west  of  the  village 
burned,  visitors  were  puzzled  by  an  excavation  over  which  a  wood 
house  had  stood.  It  was  constructed  like  a  cistern  but  there  was  no 
way  for  water  to  enter  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  never  held  any  water 
but  it  did  hold  many  a  runaway  slave  when  Sodus  was  a  station  on 
the  Underground  Railway. 

An  elevation  on  the  Sodus  Fruit  Farm  is  still  called  Nigger 
Hill.  In  the  days  of  the  Underground,  fugitive  slaves  were  hidden 
there,  waiting  the  ships  that  would  take  them  to  Canada  and  free¬ 
dom. 

Eighty  years  later  there  was  surrepitious  traffic  of  another  sort 
along  the  nearby  lake  shore,  where  under  cover  of  night,  the  rum 
boats  would  sneak  in  from  Canada  and  unload  their  wares. 

Linked  with  stage  coach  days  is  the  90-year-old  Sodus  Hotel, 
three  stories,  white,  ivy  covered.  A  character  named  L.  L.  Whitney 
Sr.,  operated  it  for  years. 
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In  1878  when  the  town  voted  dry,  Whitney  was  full  of  wrath. 
On  his  property  was  a  pump  where  nearly  all  the  village  came  for 
cool,  spring  water.  The  hotel  keeper  put  up  a  tight,  board  fence, 
seven  feet  high,  around  the  well,  announcing  that  "if  the  people 
would  not  let  him  sell  liquor,  they  could  not  drink  his  water.”  It  is 
recorded  that  Whitney  relented  and  also  that  Sodus  voted  "wet”  at 
the  next  election. 

Back  of  the  hotel  was  a  half-mile  race  track,  where  in  the 
1890’s  was  held  the  annual  fair  of  the  Sodus  Agricultural  Society. 

A  revolver  shot  in  the  darkness  put  the  village  in  the  national 
limelight  in  March,  1906.  When  Edward  Pullman,  middle  aged 
night  watchman,  was  making  his  pre-dawn  rounds,  he  came  upon 
three  bandits  about  to  rifle  the  safe  of  the  Knapp  private  bank.  The 
officer  gave  battle  and  was  shot  dead.  The  yeggs  escaped — using 
stolen  horses  and  cutters.  The  next  day  they  were  captured  at  their 
Rochester  boarding  house.  They  turned  out  to  be  notorious  gang¬ 
sters,  Big  Ed  Kelly,  Fred  Schulz  and  James  McCormick. 

There  followed  the  most  exciting  days  Wayne  County  had 
known  since  Oliver  Curtis  Perry  stole  a  train.  Feeling  ran  high  over 
the  cold  blooded  slaying  of  a  popular  officer.  When  a  hearing  was 
held  for  the  trio  in  the  old  Sodus  Opera  House,  the  streets  were 
jammed  and  the  prisoners  were  under  heavy  guard. 

After  a  series  of  legal  maneuvers  and  at  least  two  plots  to 
break  jail,  at  Lyons  and  at  Rochester,  the  trio  was  tried,  convicted 
and  given  long  prison  terms.  The  ringleader,  Big  Ed  Kelly,  soon 
escaped  from  Sing  Sing  and  never  was  caught. 

All  that  was  38  years  ago  but  they  still  talk  about  the  Pullman 
murder  in  Sodus.  For  crimes  of  violence  have  been  few  on  the 
law  abiding  Ridge. 

*  *  * 

Sodus  again  won  national  publicity  in  1930  when  the  whole 
community  turned  out  to  celebrate  the  100th  birthday  of  Wingfield 
O.  Bryan  at  a  party  in  the  high  school.  There  were  speeches  and 
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music  and  tables  groaning  with  food.  At  one  table  were  43  persons 
over  80  years  of  age.  The  bracing  air  of  the  Ridge  breeds  longevity. 

W.  O.  Bryan  lived  to  be  103.  Right  up  to  the  last  he  kept 
pounding  out  on  his  typewriter  his  letters  to  the  editor.  A  rugged 
individualist,  he  lamented  in  vigorous  prose  the  "good  old  days” 

and  sounded  a  call  for  a  return  to  the  self  reliance  of  the  pioneers. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Williamson,  real  estate  salesman  extraordinary  with  a 
wilderness  empire  as  his  subdivision,  played  a  stellar  role  in  the 
winning  of  this  frontier. 

He  founded  Bath,  Sodus  Point  and  Williamsburg,  "lost  city” 
on  the  Genesee.  He  built  roads,  churches,  schools  and  mills.  He 
launched  ships  and  newspapers  and  theaters.  He  dreamed  of  a 
splendid  future  for  his  Genesee  Country. 

But  with  the  planning  of  the  only  community  in  the  state  that 
bears  his  name  he  had  no  part.  And  the  village  they  named  after  him 
is  the  utter  antithesis  of  the  dashing  land  agent. 

Charles  Williamson  was  a  bold,  enthusiastic,  lavish  dreamer 
and  empire  builder,  who  was  fired  by  his  British  home  office  because 
his  expenditures  in  developing  the  Genesee  Country  so  far  exceeded 
the  immediate  returns. 

In  his  personal  life  he  was  a  gay  dog  with  a  penchant  for  fair 
women,  sparkling  wine  and  fast  horses.  He  was  an  aristocrat  and 
sought  to  make  this  a  countryside  of  great  estates  in  the  English 
manner. 

But  Williamson,  his  namesake  village,  is  the  soul  of  frugality, 
thrift  and  conservatism.  It  is  deeply  devout  and  circumspect  and 
yearns  not  after  the  flesh  pots  as  did  Charles,  the  land  agent. 
It  is  "Sahara  on  the  Ridge,”  the  only  town  for  miles  around,  that 
except  for  a  brief  period  after  repeal,  has  for  half  a  century  voted 
down  the  sale  of  intoxicants  within  its  borders. 

Impecunious  Yankees  and  later,  liberty  loving  Dutch  emigrants, 
were  its  settlers.  It  has  no  aristocratic  tradition,  no  landed  gentry. 
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But  despite  his  hifaluting  ways,  Charles  Williamson  had  Scotch 
blood  in  him  and  he  gloried  in  achievement.  So  today,  I  think, 
if  the  shade  of  that  tall,  courtly  soldier  in  blue  cloak  and  powdered 
wig  were  to  ride  the  Ridge  and  scan  the  record  of  that  village  that 
bears  his  name,  his  bold  blue  eyes  would  glisten  and  he  would  call 
for  a  toast  in  the  best  Madeira.  For  he  would  learn  that: 

Williamson  has  more  automobiles  per  capita  than  any  other 
town  in  the  state. 

It  was,  and  may  still  be,  the  world’s  greatest  celery  shipping 
point.  Records  were  easily  obtainable  when  all  shipments  were  by 
rail.  Now  in  this  day  of  trucks,  comparative  figures  are  elusive. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  boasted  the  largest  coal  storage  space 
under  one  roof  in  the  world. 

Experts  have  acclaimed  the  village  as  having  the  first  and  best 
equipment  of  its  kind  in  the  world  for  purification  of  the  domestic 
water  supply. 

The  community  has  given  more  blood  per  capita  to  the  armed 
forces  than  any  other  in  the  region. 

But  this  prudent,  prosperous  village  flies  no  banners,  sounds  no 
trumpets.  It  takes  a  quiet  pride  in  its  accomplishments  and  goes 
its  way  serenely  down  the  middle  of  the  road — a  road  that  is  lined 
with  acres  of  golden  orchards  and  rich  muckland.  For  it  is  in  the 

heart  of  Nature’s  El  Dorado. 

*  *  * 

The  settlement,  which  began  around  1807  as  Poppino  Cor¬ 
ners,  named  after  a  pioneer  innkeeper,  in  the  early  days  was  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  commercial  supremacy  of  Pultneyville,  the  lake 
port  in  the  same  township.  Soon  renamed  Williamson  Corners,  it 
was  on  the  post  road  between  Pultneyville  and  Canandaigua  which 
antedated  the  building  of  the  Ridge  Road  in  the  1820’s. 

Her  first  settlers  were  from  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Mohawk  Valley.  Many  of  them  were  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 

Then  around  1840  the  first  Hollanders  came,  hard  working, 
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thrifty,  God-fearing  people  with  a  sure  skill  in  growing  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

Jan  Cappon  came  first,  to  settle  at  Pultneyville  and  to  write 
back  to  his  home  town  of  Zadzant  glowing  letters  about  the  fer¬ 
tility  and  promise  of  this  new  country. 

Across  the  sea  in  the  homeland  of  dikes  and  windmills  and 
tulips,  things  were  not  so  happy.  The  state  church  was  oppressing 
non-comformist  groups.  Military  conscription  added  to  the  restless¬ 
ness  in  the  wake  of  the  ruinous  Napoleonic  wars.  The  old  Dutch 
towns  were  crowded  in  contrast  to  the  wide  spaces,  awaiting  only 
the  plow  and  seeds  of  the  pioneer,  of  which  Jan  Cappon  wrote. 

So  a  brave  little  band  set  across  the  sea  from  Holland  as  had 
the  Pilgrims  before  them.  They  came  to  Western  New  York  by 
canal  boat.  The  majority  went  to  Rochester.  A  small  group  disem¬ 
barked  at  Lyons  and  chose  East  Williamson  as  the  site  of  the  first 
colony.  That  village  has  been  predominately  Dutch  ever  since. 

They  sent  letters — and  money — back  to  the  homeland  and  soon 
"Little  Holland"  along  the  Ridge  received  a  stream  of  emigrants 
that  reached  its  crest  around  1845.  Today  the  descendants  of  those 
fine,  substantial  pioneer^  make  up  three-quarters  of  the  town’s 
population.  Everywhere  you  run  across  names  that  start  with  Van 
or  De  or  Van  Der. 

The  colonists  brought  with  them  their  religion,  that  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  Now  there  are  eight  churches  of  that  denomina¬ 
tion  in  a  12-mile  radius.  In  most  of  them,  sermons  are  still  preached 
in  Dutch,  as  well  as  in  English. 

Maybe  they  were  not  the  kind  of  settlers  Williamson,  the  land 
agent,  had  in  mind  in  his  colonization  plans  of  150  years  ago. 

But  they  were  the  kind  that  has  made  the  swamps  and  dark 

woods  of  the  Ridge  Country  blossom  like  the  rose. 

*  *  * 

When  in  the  1870’s  the  Lake  Ontario  Shore  Railroad,  (R„  W. 
&  O.),  pushed  its  way  along  the  Ridge,  Williamson  began  to  boom 
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and  the  star  of  Pultneyville,  the  lake  port,  waned.  Like  the  other 
towns  along  the  line,  Williamson  bonded  herself  to  pay  for  the 
building  of  the  railroad.  Characteristically,  she  was  the  first  to  pay 
off  the  obligation,  $60,000,  no  mean  sum  in  those  times. 

But  before  the  Lake  Ontario  Shore  came,  there  had  been  an¬ 
other  railroad,  an  invisible  system  called  the  Underground.  A  frame 
house  on  the  Marion  Post  Road,  south  of  the  village,  was  a  station 
on  that  line.  It  is  called  the  Milhan  farm  today  but  in  pre-Civil  War 
days  when  fugitive  slaves  were  being  spirited  across  the  lake  to 
Canada,  a  Quaker  named  Griffith  Cooper  lived  there  and  he  shel¬ 
tered  many  a  poor,  cowering  black  runaway. 

This  gentle  Quaker  was  a  fighting  liberal.  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  Indians  at  a  time  when  an  unscrupulous  land  company  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  grab  the  tribal  domain.  Cooper  carried  his  fight  right  to 
the  White  House.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Martin  Van  Buren 
and  when  that  dapper  little  politico  said:  "Griffith,  the  white  men 
need  those  lands,’’  the  Quaker  replied,  in  his  quiet  way: 

"Martin,  thee  knows  that  is  not  so.” 

Cooper’s  fight  was  won  in  part,  although  the  Indians  were 
forced  to  give  up  some  of  their  most  valuable  lands  and  had  to  buy 
back  some  tracts  which  they  had  lost  through  the  chicanery  of  white 
speculators. 

*  *  * 

Near  the  house  where  Griffith  Cooper  lived,  an  American  flag 
waves  on  a  hill  top. 

It  flies  over  the  home  of  150  subjects  of  the  British  Crown. 

They  are  Jamaicans,  brought  here  to  save  the  crops  in  this 
crucial  war  year  under  an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  colonial  government. 

This  labor  camp,  a  huddle  of  60  unpainted  cabins  and  a  mess 
hall-recreation  building,  is  in  its  third  year.  It  is  called  the  Wayne 
County  Agricultural  Camp  and  is  operated  by  a  co-operative  grower 
group  under  the  auspices  of  the  Extension  Service  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  Last  year  it  was  run  by  the  federal  government. 
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The  camp  manager,  sandy  haired  Carl  P.  Fairbanks,  a  wise  and 
kindly  man  with  years  of  teaching  and  administrative  experience, 
said  the  new  setup  works  much  better. 

The  manager,  a  brother  of  Prof.  Floyd  C.  Fairbanks  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester  and  a  native  of  the  region,  showed  me  around 
the  camp. 

The  Jamaicans,  save  for  kitchen  help  who  keep  everything 
immaculate,  were  out  in  the  fields.  But  Fairbanks  told  me  a  lot 
about  his  charges. 

They  range  in  age  from  18  to  40,  with  the  majority  in  the 
early  twenties.  They  are  generally  tractable  and  have  caused  little 
trouble  in  the  community.  The  haughty  Jamaicans  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Southern  Negroes  brought  to  the  orchard  country  by 
canneries. 

The  Jamaicans  even  have  castes  among  themselves.  Those  who 
hail  from  the  city  of  Kingston  look  down  upon  their  more  uncouth, 
unlettered  brethren  from  the  interior.  Among  the  elite  is  a  former 
Kingston  reporter  and  linotype  operator. 

The  group  includes  three  Quakers,  a  few  Methodists  and  Bap¬ 
tists,  no  Catholics.  But  mostly  they  belong  to  the  Angelican  Church. 
Music  is  in  their  blood  and  they  love  to  sing,  especially  hymns.  One 
Jamaican  is  a  talented  pianist  who  plays  entirely  by  ear.  A  music 
teacher,  employed  by  the  government,  visits  the  camp  regularly  and 
holds  song  fests  in  the  recreation  hall.  He  is  a  Southern  Negro,  a 
graduate  of  Fisk  University. 

The  resident  nurse  is  a  Southern  Negro  woman,  a  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate.  The  camp  physician  is  a  refugee  from  Nazi-ridden 
Vienna  who  has  settled  in  Williamson. 

The  Williamson  camp  is  regarded  as  a  model  one.  There  are 

others  in  the  state,  I  am  told,  that  fall  far  short  of  its  standard. 

*  *  * 

In  pre-war  harvest  times,  there  came  to  the  Fruit  Country  an 
army  of  migrant  workers,  nondescript  men  of  all  ages,  men  with 
tanned  faces  and  wise  eyes.  They  knew  equally  well  the  wheat  fields 
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of  the  Dakotas,  the  orange  groves  of  Florida,  the  waterfronts  and 
the  seamy  side  of  the  big  cities.  They  marched  with  the  shifting  har¬ 
vests,  carrying  their  battered  suit  cases,  dressed  in  dark  clothes,  even 
in  the  hottest  weather.  Rochester’s  Front  Street  knew  them  well. 
So  did  the  "hobo  jungles"  along  the  railroad  tracks. 

Now  you  see  few  of  these  transients  riding  the  buses  or  walking 
the  roads  in  Wayne  County.  The  higher  wages  of  the  war  plants 

have  lured  them  away  from  the  orchards  and  the  mucklands. 

*  *  * 

West  of  the  village  on  the  Ridge  Road  is  an  octagonal  stucco 
house,  one  of  the  few  of  those  quaint,  eight-sided  dwellings  left  in 
Western  New  York.  A  hundred  years  ago  they  were  all  the  rage. 
This  house,  now  occupied  by  Howard  Sperry,  is  known  as  the  Fisk 
homestead. 

*  *  * 

As  evidence  of  Williamson’s  thrift,  the  village  bank  has  five 

millions  in  assets  and  some  bulky  savings  accounts.  One  observer 

of  the  local  scene  said: 

"When  there  is  a  good  year,  a  man  may  put  a  thousand  or  two 
in  the  bank.  Come  a  poor  year,  he  may  not  be  able  to  put  anything 
in  the  bank  but  it  takes  wild  horses  to  pull  anything  out.” 

As  evidence  of  its  broad  mindedness,  Williamson  each  fall  rolls 
up  the  most  overwhelming  Republican  vote  in  the  county  yet  her 
only  newspaper,  the  weekly  Sun,  edited  by  Claude  Cooper,  is 
Democratic. 

Williamson,  solid,  prudent  village,  so  calmly  opulent  in  your 
orchard  stronghold,  what  irony  it  was  to  name  you  after  one  of  the 
most  flamboyant  and  audacious  characters  in  pioneer  history! 
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"Ships  went  to  sea  and  ships  came  home  from  the  sea, 
And  the  slow  years  sailed  by  and  ceased  to  be.” 


Sails  in  the 
Sunset-- 


SPRING  had  come  late 
to  Pultneyville  that 
year  of  1825.  But 
now  the  last  ice  had  melt¬ 
ed  from  the  lake  and  the 
schooners  seemed  to  be 
straining  at  their  moorings  in  the  harbor,  like  race  horses  waiting 
the  starter’s  bell. 

A  stone’s  throw  away,  in  the  ballroom  of  the  tavern,  many  feet 
tripped  to  the  brave  music  of  the  fiddles.  It  was  the  night  of  the 
Sailor’s  Farewell.  In  the  fall  there  would  be  the  dance  of  the  Sail¬ 
or’s  Return. 

For  in  1825  Pultneyville  was  an  important  lake  port  and  nearly 
all  her  men  were  sailing  men. 

Those  sailors’  eyes  were  bright  as  they  danced.  Their  thoughts 
were  of  the  morrow  when  they  would  hoist  the  white  sails  again  and 
renew  their  age-old  battle  with  wind  and  wave. 

But  the  eyes  of  the  women,  who  danced  so  lightly,  hid  unshed 
tears.  They  were  thinking  of  the  long  days  ahead,  the  stormy  days 
when  they  would  go  down  to  the  water’s  edge  and  peer  out  into  the 
mists  for  the  sight  of  familiar  sails  long  overdue.  They  were  think¬ 
ing  of  the  sleepless  nights  to  come,  when  the  gales  would  beat 
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upon  the  snug  white  houses — and  women  could  only  worry  and 
wait  and  pray  and  hope. 

For  there  were  so  many  sailing  men  who  danced  in  the  spring 
that  never  came  home  to  dance  in  the  fall. 

The  women  recalled  the  fate  of  the  schooner  Atlas  that  had 
sailed  out  of  Pultneyville  the  fall  before,  with  beef  and  pork  for 
Kingston  across  the  lake.  The  owners  of  the  cargoes,  some  of  the 
best  men  of  the  village,  had  gone  along  to  sell  their  goods.  A  sud¬ 
den  storm  and  blinding  snow  came  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Atlas  was  driven  on  the  rocks  of  Mexico  Bay  and  never  a  man  re¬ 
turned. 

Doubtless  young  Horatio  Nelson  Throop,  named  after  a  great 
sea  captain,  was  at  the  sailor’s  farewell  ball.  He  was  only  17  but  his 
thoughts  were  all  of  ships  and  sailing  men.  His  father,  Samuel,  a 
founder  of  the  village,  had  been  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  Pultney¬ 
ville  sailing  masters.  He  had  launched  the  Farmer,  a  schooner  of 
”30  tons  burthen,”  in  1810.  The  next  year  it  was  driven  aground  and 
lost.  Samuel  Throop  built  another  ship,  the  Nancy.  In  1819  during 
a  storm  off  Sodus  Point  he  was  washed  off  its  deck  and  drowned. 

His  son,  Horatio,  was  then  only  12.  At  13  he  was  building  his 
own  boat,  a  small  one,  with  the  aid  of  a  friendly  ship’s  carpenter. 
Now  in  1825  he  was  working  on  a  larger  schooner,  one  he  was  to 
command  two  years  later,  the  youngest  captain  on  Lake  Ontario. 
The  ship  sank  on  one  of  her  first  voyages.  Her  cargo  of  corn  became 
damp  and  swelled,  bursting  a  hole  in  her  side.  Three  of  the  crew 
were  lost  and  the  young  captain  clung  to  a  cabin  door  in  a  rough 
sea  for  four  hours  before  he  was  washed  ashore.  His  grandson, 
Henry  Lawrence,  retired  University  of  Rochester  professor  who 
lives  in  one  of  the  old  Throop  houses,  has  that  cabin  door  today. 

Horatio  Throop  emerged  from  that  disaster  with  only  the 
ciothes  on  his  back  and  some  unpaid  debts.  Two  years  of  hard  work 
had  been  lost  in  a  few  moments.  Yet,  within  another  year,  with  the 
aid  of  a  partner,  he  had  built  and  was  sailing  another  craft.  He  was 
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to  build  and  sail  many  another  vessel  in  his  lifetime  and  eventually 
to  become  the  leading  navigation  man  of  Pultneyville.  When  the 
passenger  steamboats  came,  he  commanded  the  Ontario,  pride  of  the 
lake,  for  years.  After  he  retired  he  built  for  his  own  use  an  82-foot 
steam  yacht. 

The  cobblestone  house  he  built  in  1832  on  Washington  Street 
still  stands,  distinctive  among  its  trim,  white  neighbors  fashioned 
in  the  New  England  tradition. 

The  name  of  Horatio  Throop  is  on  the  stone  memorial  at  the 
harbor,  along  with  the  other  sailing  masters  of  Pultneyville.  The 
names  of  their  ships  are  listed,  too — the  Lark,  the  Enterprise,  the 
Rival,  the  Commerce,  the  Challenge  and  many  more. 

Horatio  Throop  was  only  one  of  24  Pultneyville  lake  captains. 
But  his  career  epitomizes  the  story  of  the  port’s  great  days  and  the 
fortitude  and  invincible  spirit  of  her  sailors. 

Now  he  sleeps  with  the  other  captains  and  boat  builders,  with 
his  brother,  Washington,  with  the  Ledyards,  the  Whipples  and  the 
Todds,  in  the  old  Lake  View  Cemetery  that  overlooks  the  blue 
waters  they  knew  so  well. 

*  *  * 

In  1825  Pultneyville  was  in  the  high  tide  of  her  maritime  glory. 
The  Erie  Canal  was  being  pushed  to  completion  across  the  state  but 
the  lake  captains  never  dreamed  the  Big  Ditch  would  affect  their 
commerce.  They  could  not  foresee  the  advent  of  the  steamboat  and 
later  that  of  the  railroads  to  end  the  supremacy  of  the  sails. 

In  1825  Washington  Street  on  the  lake  side  was  lined  with 
warehouses,  mills  and  stores.  There  was  an  ashery  on  Crescent 
Beach  where  the  ashes  of  the  trees  the  pioneers  had  felled  were 
made  into  potash.  The  docks  were  piled  high  with  the  meat,  grain, 
salt,  potash  and  other  products  that  the  huge  Pennsylvania  wagons, 
each  drawn  by  eight  horses,  had  hauled  down  the  plank  road  that 
followed  the  old  Seneca  trail  to  Canandaigua,  capital  of  the  frontier. 

In  those  days  the  ships  and  the  sailing  masters  of  Pultneyville 
were  known  up  and  down  the  lakes. 
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They  were  not  all  freshwater  sailors.  Whaling  ships  out  of  this 
lake  port  ventured  into  the  two  great  oceans.  At  one  time  the  Royces 
had  five  whalers.  A  whaling  voyage  to  Iceland  was  the  honeymoon 
of  Andrew  Royce  and  his  bride. 

Schooners  out  of  Pultneyville  plied  the  Great  Lakes,  even  to 
the  new  port  of  Chicago.  After  the  Welland  Canal  was  built,  horses 
hauled  them  through  that  waterway.  Most  of  the  voyages  were 
shorter  ones,  across  Lake  Ontario  to  the  ports  of  Canada  and  in  the 
coastwise  trade. 

As  late  as  I860,  on  fall  days  the  masts  of  40  vessels  could  be 
counted  in  Pultneyville  harbor.  Agents  of  grain  companies  traveled 
along  the  shore,  buying  the  standing  crop,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
beaches  where  small  craft  would  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  to  the  larger 
boats  in  the  port. 

But  all  that  belongs  to  the  long  ago  and  far  away. 

When  I  was  in  Pultneyville  this  summer  of  1944  a  single  white 
sail  relieved  the  blue  expanse  of  the  lake.  It  was  that  of  a  pleasure 
craft.  The  once  busy  harbor  is  useless  now;  the  warehouses  and  the 
mills  are  gone;  the  piers  have  rotted  away. 

There  are  ghosts  along  that  waterfront.  Some  of  them  walk 
with  a  rolling  gait.  They  are  the  doughty  captains  who  built  the 
staunch  white  houses  and  sailed  the  schooners  out  of  Pultneyville. 
There  are  frailer  figures,  ghosts  of  shawled  women,  their  eyes  swol¬ 
len  with  weeping,  who  go  down  where  the  breakers  roll  and  watch 

for  the  ships  that  never  came  home. 

*  *  * 

The  maritime  tradition  of  the  village  goes  back  to  the  days 
when  the  Senacas  paddled  their  canoes  down  Salmon  Creek  to  ex¬ 
change  their  furs  with  the  French  traders  for  beads  and  geegaws. 
The  braves  came  there  to  fish,  also — as  have  thousands  since. 

The  summer  of  1687  saw  the  French  legions  of  Denonville, 
down  from  Canada  to  war  on  the  Iroquois,  encamped  overnight  at 
Pultneyville. 
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The  first  white  settler  was  a  nomadic  backwoodsman,  Yankee 
Bill  Waters,  who  prior  to  1806  lived  in  a  cabin  at  Appleboom  Point 
on  the  lake  west  of  Salmon  Creek.  The  point  got  its  name  from  an 
apple  tree  that  hung  out  over  the  water  in  the  shape  of  the  boom 
of  a  ship. 

In  1806  Jacob  W.  Hallet,  who  had  been  a  land  agent  for  the 
Pultney  estate,  took  up  1,000  acres  along  the  lake.  He  named  the 
settlement  that  grew  up  there  after  his  former  principal,  Sir  William 
Pultney.  He  gave  the  village  the  park  at  the  west  end  of  the  L- 
shaped  principal  street  and  planned  the  business  center  there.  But 
the  New  England  settlers,  who  became  the  lake  captains,  had  other 
ideas.  They  biult  nearer  the  harbor.  They  wanted  to  be  near  the 
tall  masts  and  the  docks. 

After  the  railroad  came  to  the  Ridge,  the  once  bustling  port 
sank  into  quiet  slumber.  But  even  in  her  maritime  heyday,  most  of 
Pultneyille’s  sailors  were  farmers,  as  well.  The  soil  was  ideal  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  and  the  thrifty  Hollanders  who  settled  along  the 
lake  made  the  most  of  it.  Today  the  village  is  ringed  with  orchards. 
But  motor  trucks  and  not  sail  boats  or  steamers,  carry  the  rich 
yield  to  market. 

*  *  * 

After  130  years,  the  scars  of  British  cannon  balls  remain  on 
the  foundations  of  two  Pultneyville  buildings.  One  is  the  Selby 
house  at  Jay  and  Washington  Streets.  The  other  is  the  Legasse 
place  at  the  bend  of  the  road.  I  am  using  the  pioneer  names  of  these 
old  dwellings. 

On  the  fog-mantled  morn  of  May  15,  1814  in  the  waning  days 
of  the  War  of  1812,  a  British  fleet,  prowling  the  lake,  landed  six 
miles  west  of  the  town.  The  Redcoats  seized  three  settlers  and  made 
them  pilot  the  squadron  to  Pultneyville. 

The  militia  under  Gen.  John  Swift  had  been  warned  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  British  landing  and  was  drilling  in  the  village  street  when 
the  fog  suddenly  lifted.  The  Americans  saw  just  off  the  harbor  the 
royal  sails  silhouetted  against  the  sky.  Swift  was  for  giving  battle 
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but  was  persuaded  to  make  a  truce.  An  agreement  was  reached 
whereby  the  British  were  to  take  100  barrels  of  flour  from  the  ware¬ 
house  on  condition  they  did  not  molest  the  rest  of  the  village.  The 
canny  Yankees  had  removed  the  best  flour  to  a  hiding  place  in  the 
woods,  leaving  only  mouldy  stuff  for  the  minions  of  the  king. 

The  British  did  not  keep  their  word.  A  Redcoat  was  seen  loot¬ 
ing  in  the  tavern.  A  Yankee  sharpshooter  picked  him  off.  The  militia 
had  retired  to  the  ravine  just  off  Jay  Street.  The  British  grabbed  four 
prisoners  and  took  to  their  boats,  with  their  mouldy  flour.  They  left 
in  such  haste  that  instead  of  unloosing  a  rope  that  moored  one  of 
their  landing  craft,  they  cut  it.  The  part  left  behind  was  used  by  the 
Throop  family  for  years  on  the  windlass  of  their  well. 

From  the  lake  the  invaders  fired  a  few  rounds  at  the  town  as  a 
parting  gesture.  A  few  of  the  20  buildings  that  then  comprised  the 
settlement  were  hit  but  there  were  no  casualties.  Years  afterwards 

farmers  picked  up  cannon  balls  in  their  fields. 

^ 

Fred  W.  Cornwall  who  operates  a  large  fruit  farm  on  lake¬ 
side  acres  his  great  grandfather,  Matthew  Martin,  first  plowed  in 
1806,  has  several  of  these  cannonballs.  He  showed  me  other  relics 
of  the  past,  guns  of  many  periods,  one  that  an  ancestor  used  in  the 
Pequoit  War  in  New  England  in  1637;  old  ship  lanterns,  musty  rec¬ 
ords  on  which  the  old  fashioned  writing  is  fading. 

A  gracious  couple,  Mr.  Cornwall  and  his  history-minded  wife 
have  done  much  to  perpetuate  Pultneyville’s  picturesque  past.  The 
family  roots  run  deep  into  that  past.  For  the  fifth  generation  of  the 

clan  is  now  living  on  the  land. 

*  *  * 

Steeped  in  tradition  is  the  old  Union  Church,  fronting  the 
shady  park.  Now  it  is  a  community  hall.  It  was  built  in  1826,  a 
noble  experiment  in  religious  unity  at  a  time  when  sectarian  feuds 
were  rampant  on  the  frontier.  It  had  six  trustees,  two  named  by  the 
Methodists,  two  by  the  Presbyterians  and  the  other  two  by  those  who 
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belonged  to  neither  denomination.  Those  unclassified  ones  were 
called  "the  goats.” 

For  years  the  experiment  worked  smoothly.  But  in  1859  trouble 
broke  out.  Two  of  the  societies  insisted  on  holding  their  Sunday 
school  sessions  at  the  same  hour.  One  met  in  the  main  part  of  the 
church,  the  other  in  the  gallery.  The  gallery  contingent,  with  the  aid 
of  a  cornet,  drowned  out  the  singing  of  its  rivals. 

The  village  was  split  into  two  camps.  Six  young  ladies,  mem¬ 
bers  of  prominent  families,  were  arrested,  charged  with  disturbing 
a  religious  service.  Their  trial  was  set  for  the  neutral  village  of  On¬ 
tario.  There  the  young  women  journeyed  in  a  carryall,  followed  by 
virtually  the  entire  population  of  Pultneyville.  After  a  three-day 
trial,  they  were  acquitted. 

But  feeling  still  ran  high.  The  minister  who  had  caused  the 
girls’  arrest  was  burned  in  effigy.  Affairs  never  ran  so  smoothly 
again  in  the  Union  Church.  In  1875  the  Methodists  built  their  own 
house  of  worship.  The  other  sects  languished  and  the  unused  build¬ 
ing  fell  into  disrepair. 

In  1893  the  community  decided  to  preserve  the  landmark  and 
remodeled  it  into  the  present  village  hall. 

At  the  time  it  was  reconditioned,  it  was  noticed  that  one  pew 
bore  saw  marks.  The  pews  were  the  absolute  property  of  the  pew 
holders.  One  elderly  man,  a  rugged  individual,  owned  a  pew  oppo¬ 
site  a  west  window  out  of  which  he  could  watch  the  lake  and  the 
beauties  of  nature  if  the  sermon  ran  on  too  long.  In  1847  the  church 
was  rearranged  and  some  of  the  pews  were  moved.  The  old  man’s 
pew  was  shifted  a  foot  or  two  ahead  so  that  his  roving  eye  met  only 
blank  wall.  He  took  matters  into  his  own  hands.  He  sawed  out  his 
pew  and  moved  it  back  to  its  old  place  beside  the  window. 

Pultneyville  had  the  first  Masonic  lodge  in  Wayne  County. 
At  the  time  of  the  anti-Masonic  turmoil  in  the  1820’s,  the  mem¬ 
bers  had  to  meet  secretly  in  the  attic  of  the  Selby  home.  The  peep 

hole  that  the  brothers  used  is  in  the  attic  door  today. 

*  *  * 
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Along  the  lake,  east  of  the  village,  is  Camp  Forman,  an 
estate  purchased  more  than  a  decade  ago  by  B.  Forman,  the 
Rochester  merchant,  as  a  recreation  spot  for  his  employes.  Once 
it  was  the  home  of  Samuel  Cuyler,  one  of  Pultneyville’s  most 
notable  men.  He  was  a  rabid  Abolitionist  and  his  home  was  a  term¬ 
inus  of  the  Underground  Railroad.  Cuyler  was  aided  by  Horatio 
Throop  and  other  lake  captains  in  spiriting  the  fugitive  slaves  to 
Canada. 

At  times  the  Negroes  were  hidden  in  piles  of  wood  on  the 
docks  waiting  shipment  across  the  lake.  Legend  has  it  that  in 
Pultneyville  originated  the  phrase,  "There’s  a  nigger  in  the  wood- 
pile.” 

*  *  * 

.  .Nature  gave  Pultneyville  an  excellent  harbor.  The  lake  cap¬ 
tains,  who  built  the  piers,  also  dredged  the  port  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.  The  government  maintained  a  stone  lighthouse  with  a  re¬ 
volving  beam.  But  otherwise  Uncle  Sam  has  treated  this  harbor 
like  a  stepchild. 

Sand  bars  formed  through  the  years,  until  now  the  harbor  is 
virtually  impassable.  Salmon  Creek  is  not  deep  enough  for  large 
craft.  The  people  have  implored  the  government  to  improve  the 
harbor  but  always  the  answer  has  been  "not  enough  commercial  im¬ 
portance.” 

No  one  laments  the  present  state  of  the  harbor  more  than  Ward 
Arney,  last  of  the  commercial  lake  fishermen.  For  38  years  he  set 
his  nets  in  the  lake  off  Pultneyville  and  off  Bear  Creek.  He  remem¬ 
bers  the  days  when  there  were  five  gangs  of  fishermen,  15  or  16  men 
in  all,  operating  out  of  the  port;  when  once  his  own  25-foot  motor 
boat  was  laden  with  200  pounds  of  ling;  when  the  sturgeon  ran  off 
Bear  Creek  and  there  was  a  fishermen’s  weigh  house  there  and  the 
summer  people  and  villagers  bought  the  entire  catch  of  the  fishing 
fleet. 

Five  years  ago  Ward  Arney  hung  up  his  nets,  moored  his 
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motor  boat  for  the  last  time.  Despite  his  years,  he  vows  if  the 

harbor  were  made  useable  again,  he’d  return  to  his  old  trade. 

*  *  * 

Two  of  Rochester’s  leading  industrialists,  the  late  brothers 
Todd,  George  W.  and  Libanus  M.,  were  born  in  the  lake-girt  vil¬ 
lage.  More  than  a  century  ago  Bethel  Todd  was  building  lake 
boats  there.  His  descendants,  the  present  generation  of  the  family 
carrying  on  the  big  industry  their  fathers  founded  in  Rochester,  have 
a  deep  feeling  for  Pultneyville  and  maintain  summer  residences 
there. 

*  *  * 

Crescent  Beach,  gouged  by  the  high  water  of  recent  years, 
is  deserted  and  desolate  under  its  weeping  willows.  Its  owner,  F. 
W.  Cornwall,  recalls  summer  Sundays  when  1,000  cars  were  parked 
there.  In  the  summer  of  1927,  some  40,000  people  visited  the  re¬ 
sort  at  the  union  of  Salmon  Creek  and  the  lake. 

*  *  * 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  Rochester  summer  col¬ 
ony  began  in  the  town  of  the  lake  captains.  Now  most  of  the 
lovely  old  homes  are  occupied  by  city  folk  and  many  modern  ones 
have  risen  along  the  lake.  Some  of  the  city  people  are  year-round 
dwellers. 

Pultneyville  is  assuming  quite  a  cultural  tone.  She  never  was 
a  gaudy,  raffish  place.  Today  she  numbers  among  her  residents  no 
less  than  five  retired  college  professors  and  14  retired  school  teachers. 

There’s  a  standing  joke  at  Pultneyville  that  before  one  takes 
up  residence  there,  one  must  show  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

You  can’t  blame  the  profs  for  flocking  there  after  their  class¬ 
room  days  are  over.  You  can’t  blame  the  older  residents  for  being 
sentimental  about  their  sweet  old  village  by  the  inland  sea. 

Even  a  casual  visitor  like  myself  feels  her  spell. 

Pultneyville  is  a  dream  village,  a  bit  of  old  New  England’s 
shore — without  the  stern  and  rock-bound  coast — and  in  a  fairer, 
greener  land. 
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The  Earth 
Is  Red 


WHEN  Stanley 
Albright  was  a 
young  man  and 
lived  north  of  the  Ridge 
in  Ontario  township,  he 
hitched  the  road  mare  to 
the  rubber-tired  buggy 
one  Sunday  and  drove  over  the  rolling  hills  to  Palmyra. 

There,  the  proprietor  of  the  hitch  barn,  who  had  never  laid 
eyes  on  the  young  man,  before,  called  this  greeting: 

"Well,  how  are  things  over  Ontario  way?” 

The  red  mud  on  his  buggy  wheels  had  proclaimed  his  habitat 
as  plainly  as  if  the  word  Ontario  had  been  painted  in  foot-high 
letters  on  the  side  curtains. 

The  other  day  in  his  office  in  downtown  Rochester,  Johnson 
Stanley  Albright,  successful  lawyer  and  business  man,  chuckled  over 
the  incident  as  he  talked  about  his  boyhood  days  in  Ontario,  where 
he  still  has  extensive  interests  and  is  president  of  the  village  bank. 

Not  only  those  tell-tale  marks  on  his  buggy  wheels  label  him 
as  from  Ontario,  for  only  there  does  the  red  vein  run  through  the 
heart  of  the  Blossom  Country,  but  they  also  were  symbolic  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  that  once  flourished  along  the  flatlands  north  of  the  Ridge, 
an  industry  that  today  is  all  but  extinct. 

The  soil  in  those  parts  is  still  dull  brick  red  but  the  old  ore 
pits  are  full  of  water,  all  but  one.  It  has  been  many  a  year  since 
the  glow  of  the  blast  ovens  at  Furnaceville  lighted  the  evening  sky; 
since  the  ore  boats  plied  the  waters  of  Bear  Creek. 
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For  the  good  earth  that  around  Ontario  yields  such  bumper 
crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables  also  harbors  mineral  wealth  in  the 
form  of  the  red  oxide  known  as  hematite. 

Once  upon  a  time  Ontario  was  an  iron  mining  town. 

*  *  * 

The  industry  began  in  1811  when  a  pioneer  named  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  while  digging  a  well  on  his  land,  came  across  the  first  ore 
bed  in  the  locality.  Four  years  later,  the  first  forge  was  built  and 
the  manufacture  of  iron  began  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  a  day.  Later 
two  more  forges  were  set  up,  one  of  them  at  Furnaceville,  north  of 
Ontario.  That  place  for  62  years  was  destined  to  be  just  what  its 
name  implies. 

An  industrial  epoch  began  in  1870  when  the  Ontario  Iron 
Company  constructed  a  $200,000  furnace  there,  with  two  blast  ovens 
and  two  blooming  tubes.  It  was  on  the  site  of  a  smaller  furnace 
that  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  three  years  before. 

Then  the  railroad  came  and  the  industry  boomed.  A  second 
furnace  was  built,  north  of  Ontario.  More  open  cut  mines  were 
opened  until  they  extended  along  the  flats  all  the  way  from  Union 
Hill  to  Furnaceville.  At  the  peak  of  operations,  200  men  worked 
in  the  pits  and  25  were  employed  at  Furnaceville. 

Few  of  those  who  dug  the  red  ore  in  those  days  are  now  alive. 
I  visited  one  of  them,  Richard  Barrett  of  Ontario  Center,  now  in 
his  88th  year.  He  recalled  when  the  ore  was  laboriously  extracted 
with  pick  and  shovel  and  when  sweating  men  pushed  ore-laden 
wheelbarrows  up  planks  on  to  the  barges  which  came  up  Bear  Creek. 
A  tug  towed  these  barges,  two  at  a  time,  down  the  creek,  then  along 
the  lake  to  Charlotte,  whose  huge  blast  furnace  is  still  green  in  many 
Rochester  memories. 

Bear  Creek  is  so  narrow,  so  sluggish  today  it  is  hard  to  picture 
it  as  a  navigable  stream  but  it  was  wider  and  deeper  then.  Rail¬ 
road  tracks  also  ran  to  the  mines  and  to  the  furnace  and  connected 
with  the  main  line  at  Ontario. 
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In  his  time,  Richard  Barrett  saw  powder  and  steam  shovels 
and  derricks  replace  the  pick  and  shovel  and  the  wheelbarrows  give 
way  to  cars  on  inclined  tracks. 

The  product  of  the  Ontario  mines  was  sold  for  mill  and  foun¬ 
dry  iron.  In  the  palmy  days,  20  tons  of  ore  were  handled  daily. 
It  took  two  and  one-quarter  tons  of  red  ore  to  produce  one  ton  of 
iron. 

Water  was  piped  to  Furnaceville  from  the  lake,  after  a  well, 
said  at  the  time  to  be  the  deepest  in  the  world,  had  been  sunk  in  a 
vain  effort  to  obtain  a  suitable  supply  near  the  furnace. 

At  one  time  Edward  H.  Harriman,  then  on  the  threshold  of  his 
career  as  railroad  magnate,  and  his  father-in-law,  William  Averell 
of  Ogdensburg,  were  heavily  interested  in  the  Ontario  properties. 

In  the  early  1880’s,  the  industry  was  at  its  zenith  but  dark 
clouds  were  on  the  horizon.  In  1887  the  Ontario  iron  men  gave 
up  a  losing  battle,  razed  the  big  furnace  and  closed  most  of  the  pits. 
They  could  not  compete  with  the  newer  mines  of  the  Mesabi  Range. 
The  Minnesota  beds  produced  superior  ore  in  far  greater  quantities. 
They  had  better  transportation  facilities  and  were  nearer  the  coal 
fields. 

So  quiet  descended  on  once  throbbing  Furnaceville  and  the 
water  began  to  rise  in  the  idle  ore  beds.  Since  the  collapse  of  1887, 
some  ore  has  been  taken  out,  for  use  as  the  red  pigment  in  paint  for 
structural  iron.  Only  a  shell  remains  of  the  dismantled  paint  mill 
along  the  tracks  northwest  of  Ontario  Center.  Frank  Vandewater 
is  working  one  bed  for  a  paint  company.  That  is  the  sole  mining 
activity  in  the  red  Ridge  earth  today.  The  rest  of  the  pits  are  a 
chain  of  ponds.  Residents  fish  in  them  and  one  of  the  largest  sup¬ 
plies  Ontario  village  with  its  water. 

A  huddle  of  dwellings,  the  crumbling  stone  foundations  of  the 
old  furnace,  a  weed  covered  embankment  where  railroad  tracks  once 
ran — they  are  all  that  remain  to  tell  of  the  industrial  glory  that 
was  Furnaceville’s. 
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Ontario  is  the  only  community  in  the  state  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  great  sheet  of  water  that  in  the  Indian  language  means  "beau¬ 
tiful  lake.’’  The  settlement  began  as  Freetown  in  1807  with  Daniel 
Inman  of  Connecticut  the  first  settler  on  the  village  site.  The  name 
was  changed  within  a  year. 

Only  a  mile  to  the  westward  is  the  younger,  smaller  sister  vil¬ 
lage  of  Ontario  Center.  It  was  settled  in  1830  and  the  first  build¬ 
ing  was  a  tavern  on  the  site  of  the  present  large  hotel.  You  can 
hardly  tell  where  Ontario  ends  and  the  Center  begins,  so  in  this 
tale  we  shall  consider  the  two  as  one  community. 

Ontario  is  a  neighborly,  genial  sort  of  town,  more  frolicsome 
than  its  affluent  neighbor,  Williamson.  Its  inhabitants  are  of  many 
bloods.  The  first  settlers  were  chiefly  New  Englanders  and  the 
Yankee  strain  still  predominates.  The  Hollanders  came,  many  of 
them  to  work  in  the  ore  beds  and  then  to  turn  to  fruit  growing  and 
farming  after  the  industry’s  decline.  The  Irish  arrived  at  an  early 
date,  to  add  color  and  warmth  to  the  strain,  and  their  descendants 
are  numerous  in  the  village.  Then  the  Belgians,  and  more  recently, 
the  Italians  joined  the  racial  mixture  of  this  tolerant,  good  humored 
Ridge  Road  community. 

Ontario  always  had  an  abundance  of  civic  spirit  and  local 
loyalty,  coupled  with  a  fondness  for  competitive  sports.  In  bygone 
days  it  boasted  a  race  track  and  once  its  professional  baseball  team 
was  famous  throughout  the  countryside. 

Today  the  volunteer  fire  department  is  the  apple  of  Ontario’s 
eye.  It  also  is  the  hub  of  its  social  life.  It  is  no  ordinary  depart¬ 
ment.  The  firemen  own  and  operate  a  nine-hole  golf  course  with  a 
commodious  club  house  and  after  the  war,  plan  to  expand  it  to  18 
holes.  The  department  also  has  two  fire  halls  with  two  sets  of 
modern  apparatus  and  an  inhalator.  Its  assets  are  estimated  at 
$60,000 — with  a  balance  in  the  bank.  All  this  has  been  achieved 
in  a  little  over  10  years,  and  began  with  well  planned  field  days 
which  drew  thousands  to  the  village  and  netted  as  much  as  $5,000 
in  a  single  day. 
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Up  at  Ontario  they  still  talk  about  a  dramatic  manhunt  that 
spread  over  the  woods  and  fields  along  the  lake  more  than  a  decade 
ago. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  24,  1933,  a  lean,  scowling  youth 
strode  into  the  general  store  of  William  G.  Willard  at  Lakeside,  a 
hamlet  northwest  of  Ontario.  Announcing  "this  is  a  stickup,”  he 
identified  himself  as  Ross  Caccamise  and  proceeded  to  bind  at  gun¬ 
point  the  77-year-old  merchant  and  his  wife.  Then  he  helped  him¬ 
self  to  the  contents  of  the  till  and  what  groceries  he  wanted.  Men 
in  hiding  generally  are  hungry. 

Willard  knew  this  24-year-old  Rochesterian.  Five  years  be¬ 
fore,  Caccamise  had  worked  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity.  The  store¬ 
keeper  had  read  the  headlines  and  knew  there  was  a  price  on  this 
bandit’s  head. 

Six  days  before,  middle  aged  Edmund  Vandewater  had  been 
slain  by  a  holdup  man  in  his  little  cigar  store  at  the  Bulls  Head  in 
Rochester.  Suspicion  pointed  to  Caccamise  and  police  all  over  the 
East  were  on  the  lookout  for  him. 

Loren  Bell,  an  Ontario  electrician,  was  working  in  the  Willard 
store  when  the  bandit  entered.  He  slipped  out,  unobserved,  to  a 
neighbor’s  house.  The  neighbor  spread  the  alarm.  Bell  returned 
to  the  store,  to  encounter  Caccamise  who  tied  him  up  with  the 
Willards.  The  aged  storekeeper  managed  to  release  himself  and 
then  the  others. 

Meanwhile,  a  posse  of  from  50  to  75  men  had  mobilized.  It 
included  Wayne  County  deputies,  state  troopers  and  farmers,  armed 
with  all  manner  of  weapons.  Monroe  County  officers,  led  by  Chief 
Deputy  Tom  Woods,  came  tearing  up  the  Ridge  from  Rochester. 
The  posse  spread  out  over  the  wooded  lakeside  area. 

The  fugitive  was  spotted  crossing  a  field  along  Berg  Road.  A 
farmer’s  shotgun  fire  winged  him,  but  he  crawled  into  a  thicket, 
prepared  to  shoot  it  out.  Intrepid  men  went  in  after  him.  In  the 
gun  battle,  Tom  Woods  and  Deputy  Sheriff  Elmer  Wood  (Little 
Woody)  were  wounded.  The  hunted  man  was  dragged  out,  cower- 
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ing.  A  police  dog  leaped  on  him.  Some  of  the  farmers  favored 
shooting  him  on  the  spot.  It  was  the  most  exciting  day  Ontario 
had  known  for  many  a  year. 

All  the  wounded  recovered.  Tom  Woods  is  now  Rochester’s 
public  safety  commissioner.  Elmer  Wood  is  still  in  the  Monroe 
sheriff’s  office.  And  Ross  Caccamise  atoned  for  his  crimes  in  the 
electric  chair. 

While  he  was  recuperating  from  his  wounds  and  awaiting  trial, 
he  was  in  St.  Mary’s  Hospital.  From  the  window  of  his  room  he 
could  not  help  but  see  the  cigar  store  in  Brown  Street  where  he 
had  murdered  Vandewater. 

ij:  %  % 

Morris  Barrett,  son  of  the  old  man  who  worked  in  the  ore 
mines,  runs  a  general  store  at  Ontario  Center.  When  he  got  out 
his  car  to  drive  me  to  his  father’s  home,  I  recognized  the  little 
building  he  used  as  a  garage.  It  brought  back  memories. 

In  the  summer  of  1928,  my  brother-in-law,  Arthur  Towell, 
now  of  Cortland,  was  employed  by  the  company  that  was  building 
the  new  road  from  Ontario  Center  to  Marion.  I  spent  some  time 
with  him  there.  The  present  Barrett  garage  was  his  office.  It  also 
housed  the  village  lockup — a  wired-in  enclosure  like  a  chicken-coop 
in  one  corner,  with  an  old  fashioned  hasp  as  a  lock. 

One  night  the  town  constable  brought  in  a  prisoner,  a  migrant 
fruit  picker  who  had  celebrated  pay  day,  not  wisely  but  too  well. 
The  next  morning  when  Art  was  checking  his  time  sheets,  he  got 
to  talking  with  the  prisoner,  an  amiable,  harmless  chap — with  a 
terrific  hangover. 

When  Art  left,  with  a  wink  and  in  silence,  he  left  the  "jail” 
door  just  a  little  ajar. 

Soon  the  constable  came  to  take  his  prisoner  before  a  peace  jus¬ 
tice.  He  was  irked — and  also  suspicious — when  he  found  his  bird 
had  flown,  no  one  knew  just  how. 

I  reckon  now  after  16  years  it  is  safe  to  reveal  the  secret  of 
the  great  Ontario  Center  jail  delivery. 
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The  Roots 
Are  Deep 


Twilight  was 

creeping  over  the 
gloomy  woods,  over 
the  old  Indian  trail  beside 
the  lake.  The  officers  in 
the  blue  uniforms  were 
weary.  It  was  a  long  ride 
on  horseback  from  Oswego  to  Fort  Niagara. 

Other  shadows  were  darkening  that  frontier  in  1812  —  the 
clouds  of  war.  For  the  second  time  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
young  republic  was  defying  the  power  of  a  British  king. 


The  men  on  horseback  had  come  to  a  clearing,  a  cluster  of 
houses,  a  saw  mill  beside  a  rivulet  that  raced  into  Lake  Ontario. 
Their  leader  dismounted  at  one  of  the  houses  and  rapped  smartly. 
Robert  Woodhull  opened  his  door  to  gaze  upon  a  magnificent 
figure. 

His  visitor,  sartorially  elegant  despite  his  hard  ride,  wore  the 
uniform  of  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  United  States  artillery.  He  was 
six  feet,  five  inches  tall  and  he  was  as  stalwart  and  majestic  as  any 
forest  oak. 

Courteously  the  officer  requested  lodging  for  the  night.  Rue¬ 
fully  the  settler  shook  his  head. 

"Hardly  room  here  as  it  is  for  my  wife  and  me  and  all  the 
young  ’uns,’’  he  said.  "But  Deacon  Foster  over  there  has  a  bigger 
house  and  no  doubt  he  can  take  you  in.” 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Winfield  Scott,  then  only  26  years  old, 
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and  at  the  dawn  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  military  careers  in 
American  history,  spent  an  uncomfortable  night  in  a  frame  house  that 
still  stands  near  Nine  Mile  Point — in  a  bed  several  sizes  too  small 
for  his  giant  frame. 

The  fate  of  his  staff  is  not  recorded. 

*  *  * 

When  I  visited  Webster  132  years  later,  the  first  persons  I 
met  were  Ralph  Woodhull  Witmer  and  Dr.  James  B.  Foster.  It 
was  in  the  Town  Hall.  Witmer  is  welfare  officer  and  Dr.  Foster  is 
health  officer.  They  are  cousins.  Ralph  Witmer  is  the  great  grand¬ 
son  of  Robert  Woodhull.  Dr.  Foster  is  the  grandson  of  Abram 
Foster,  Winfield  Scott’s  host  in  1812. 

Webster  is  like  that.  So  many  of  her  people  are  related  to 
each  other  and  so  many  of  them  are  descendants  of  the  first  settlers. 
Once  a  family’s  roots  are  sunk  in  Webster  earth,  they  stay  there — 
even  unto  the  fourth  generation. 

But  this  prosperous  progressive  village  does  not  spend  its  days 
dreaming  of  the  past  or  tending  family  trees.  Webster  is  too  busy, 
too  democratic,  too  practical  for  that. 

It  must  have  cost  Robert  Woodhull,  the  pioneer,  many  a  pang 
when  he  had  to  turn  the  big  colonel  away  from  his  door.  For  Web¬ 
ster’s  predominant  trait  is  her  genuine  friendliness  to  the  stranger 
within  her  gates. 

Maybe  that  is  one  reason  why  the  town’s  slogan:  'Webster, 
where  life  is  worth  living,”  is  not  just  another  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  boost. 

*  *  * 

The  bluff  on  the  lake  called  Nine  Mile  Point  caught  the  fancy 
of  Caleb  Lyon,  an  agent  for  the  Pultney  Estate,  in  1805.  He  built 
a  grist  mill  and  a  saw  mill  in  the  valley  north  of  the  Lake  Road, 
beside  Four  Mile  Creek,  then  a  swiftly  flowing  stream. 

The  next  year  Deacon  Foster  came  and  built  the  house  where 
Winfield  Scott  sought  a  night’s  rest.  In  1807  Robert  Woodhull 
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joined  the  colony.  Others  followed,  mainly  New  Englanders.  Less 
rugged  stock  would  have  quailed  at  the  task  of  clearing  those  dark 
forests,  of  draining  those  mosquito-infested  marshes. 

In  1812,  the  year  that  the  Ridge  Road  became  a  highway-of- 
sorts — settlement  began  at  the  present  site  of  Webster  village.  It 
was  first  called  "The  Gravel,”  because  of  the  deposits  of  gravel  in 
the  bed  of  the  old  Lake  Iroquois. 

There  was  another  village  on  the  Ridge,  at  the  site  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  West  Webster.  There  a  band  of  Missisaugus  Indians,  remnants 
of  the  conquered  Algonkians,  lived  for  a  half  century  until  they  de¬ 
parted  for  Canada  in  1840. 

That  same  year  saw  the  creation  of  Webster  as  a  township  and 
its  separation  from  Penfield.  The  region  had  been  called  North 
Penfield.  The  new  town,  youngest  in  Monroe  County,  took  the 
name  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  silver  tongued  Whig  statesman,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  fame. 

The  first  supervisor  was  Byron  Woodhull.  The  present  super¬ 
visor  is  his  grandson,  G.  Robert  Witmer.  Witmer  was  supervisor 
when  the  town  celebrated  its  centennial  in  1940.  The  Webster 
tradition  again. 

In  1850  the  first  Germans  came,  seeking  refuge  from  the 
tyranny  and  intolerance  of  the  Latherland.  In  five  years  there  were 
more  than  100  of  these  thrifty  emigrants  in  the  town.  They  cut 
up  the  big,  unwieldly  farms  into  smaller  tracts  and  began  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  marked  success.  They  bore 
names  that  have  long  been  identified  with  the  progress  of  Webster, 
names  like  Bonenblust,  Hallauer,  Klem,  Hosenfeld  and  many  others. 

They  helped  develop  the  community,  side  by  side  with  those 
of  the  Yankee  blood,  the  Burnetts,  the  Wrights,  the  Posters,  the 
Woodhulls,  the  Pierces,  the  Comings  and  the  rest. 

Webster  became  a  center  of  the  evaporated  fruit  industry. 
The  apples  that  farmers  had  hung  in  their  kitchens  to  dry  went  to 
the  evaporators.  That  industry  gradually  declined  and  moved,  for 
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the  most  part,  to  the  state  of  Washington.  Some  of  the  Webster 
operators  moved  with  it. 

A  road  in  the  township  is  called  Basket  Road,  because  residents 
there  once  made  baskets  by  hand.  Baskets  are  essential  in  a  fruit 
country.  As  early  as  1888  Lewis  and  Bancroft  had  a  small  basket 
factory  in  West  Webster.  In  1893  the  Kittelbergers  began  making 
baskets  in  a  small  shed  along  the  tracks.  Today  that  is  the  site  of 
one  of  the  largest  basket  factories  in  the  world.  Its  president  is 
Gotleib  Kittelberger,  one  of  those  who  started  the  industry  in  a 
shed.  The  factory  employs  some  350  men  at  the  peak  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Logs  are  trucked  in,  some  from  a  great  distance.  The  factory 
yards  are  full  of  them.  The  finished  product  is  shipped  all  over 

the  country,  besides  supplying  the  neighboring  orchard  belt. 

*  *  * 

Webster  also  has  the  largest  Grange  in  the  world! 

Ralph  Witmer  said  that  if  I  wanted  to  know  about  the  Grange 
"to  see  Uncle  Rob  Woodhull  and  Aunt  Lib.”  Robert  Woodhull, 
grandson  of  the  first  Robert,  is  Witmer’s  uncle.  His  wife  is  "Aunt 
Lib”  to  the  whole  community. 

I  learned  the  Woodhull  farm  was  on  Phillips  Road,  a  couple 
of  miles  from  the  Town  Hall.  "Got  a  car?”  Witmer  asked.  Told  I 
was  traveling  by  bus,  he  said:  "My  wife  will  run  you  out  there.” 
So  Mrs.  Ralph  Witmer  graciously  dropped  her  duties  at  the  store 
to  drive  me  out  to  see  Uncle  Rob  and  Aunt  Lib. 

See  what  I  mean  by  Webster’s  inherent  friendliness? 

It  was  delightful  to  sit  in  the  big  Woodhull  kitchen  and  talk 
about  the  Grange — the  while  eating  Aunt  Lib’s  freshly  baked 
cookies,  like  the  ones  my  own  grandmother  used  to  make  in  my 
bucolic  boyhood. 

Mrs.  Woodhull  is  a  slight  woman,  sparkling,  sprightly.  Her 
big  husband  is  quiet,  kindly,  deliberate  of  speech.  The  Grange  is 
pretty  much  their  life.  They  have  been  members  for  more  than  50 
years. 
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Grangers  all  over  the  nation  know  the  Woodhulls  of  Webster. 
They  have  attended  some  35  national  conventions,  in  such  scattered 
points  as  Portland,  Ore.;  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
Sometimes  they  were  delegates.  Finally  it  became  a  habit  with 
them,  when  the  farm  work  slackened  in  the  fall,  to  pack  their  bags, 
board  the  convention  special  and  have  a  few  glorious  days,  meeting 
their  old  friends  from  Dixie  to  Puget  Sound.  The  war  has  inter¬ 
rupted  those  autumnal  pilgrimages. 

The  National  Grange  convention  of  1930  in  Rochester  was  a 
highlight  in  their  lives.  During  that  conclave,  all  the  bigwigs  came 
out  to  Webster  for  a  meeting  of  the  world’s  largest  Grange. 

The  modest  Woodhulls  were  insistent  that  "when  you  write 
up  the  Webster  Grange,  don’t  make  too  much  of  us.  We  are  just 
two  members.  There  are  many  others  who  have  done  just  as  much.” 

There  are  some  1,400  other  members,  besides  nearly  90  in  the 
Juvenile  Grange  which  "Aunt  Lib”  organized. 

Webster’s  Grange  began  in  1880.  It  has  always  striven  for 
community  betterment.  It  obtained  the  first  rural  free  delivery 
route  and  the  first  community  health  nurse.  It  sponsored  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  agriculture  in  the  schools.  And  ever  since  its  hall  was  built 
in  1900,  when  it  had  only  250  members,  the  social  life  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  has  pretty  much  revolved  about  it.  Its  membership  includes 

the  business  men  of  the  village,  as  well  as  farmers. 

^  ^ 

Around  Webster,  as  elsewhere  along  the  Ridge  and  the  lake- 
shore  are  many  fine  specimens  of  cobblestone  architecture. 

There  is  the  little  district  school  in  Schlegel  Road,  built  in 
1846.  There  is  the  former  Universalist  Church  in  the  village,  a  noble 
structure  just  a  century  old,  that  is  now  a  garage. 

And  there  is  the  First  Baptist  Church,  with  its  shining  dome 
flanked  by  eight  Corinthian  pillars.  This  edifice  since  1938  has 
housed  a  $100,000  pipe  organ.  For  20  years  this  instrument 
graced  the  William  W.  Chapin  home  at  South  Fitzhugh  and  Troup 
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Streets  in  Rochester’s  "Ruffled  Shirt"  (Third)  Ward.  After  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Chapin  and  the  purchase  of  the  mansion  by  the 
Greek  Church,  the  organ  was  given  to  the  Webster  church.  Moving 
the  6,200  pipes  and  15  tons  of  other  equipment  and  installing  them 
was  a  colossal  job. 

The  wave-built  Ridge  cuts  through  the  heart  of  Webster  town. 
And  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Irondequoit  Bay  wash  its 
borders. 

The  lakeside,  all  the  way  from  Charlotte  to  Pultneyville,  is 
virtually  one  elongated  summer  colony  interspersed  with  a  few 
farms.  For  60  years  Rochester  people  have  been  building  summer 
homes  beside  the  blue  waters. 

There  are  pretentious  places,  hidden  away  among  great  trees, 
like  Charleswood,  the  estate  of  the  late  banker,  Charles  H.  Palmer, 
whose  father  built  there,  lured  by  the  splendid  black  bass  fishing 
at  Nine  Mile  Point.  The  Hale  family  of  Rochester  came  to  the 
lakeside  some  40  years  ago  and  still  owns  vast  acreage  there.  The 
former  estate  of  the  late  J.  Warren  Cutler  is  now  a  Boy  Scout  camp. 

And  there  is  Forest  Lawn,  for  56  years  a  summer  haven  for 
Rochesterians. 

In  1850  Samuel  Pierce  began  tilling  a  200-acre  farm  along  the 
lake.  Thirty-eight  years  afterward,  his  son,  Horace  G.,  began  selling 
lots  for  summer  homes  on  the  tract.  That  was  the  birth  of  the 
Forest  Lawn  community. 

Prominent  Rochesterians,  most  of  them  attorneys,  became 
members  of  the  Forest  Lawn  Club,  which  built  a  clubhouse  there. 
Around  this  club,  whose  last  building  burned  some  30  years  ago, 
the  social  life  of  the  colony  was  centered. 

In  the  beginning,  the  tract  had  two  divisions,  the  Forest  and 
the  Lawn.  One  of  the  first  to  build  a  cottage  in  "the  Forest”  was 
Attorney  Henry  W.  Martens.  Pioneers  on  "the  Lawn"  included 
George  D.  Forsyth,  John  J.  Snell  and  E.  Darwin  Smith. 
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They  first  put  up  cottages,  then  more  elaborate  homes.  Many  of 
the  present  residents  of  the  colony  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
those  who  first  found  this  summer  haven  by  the  lake.  That  is  in  the 
Webster  tradition. 

When  the  R.  W.  &  O.  Railroad  was  built,  a  stop  there  was 
called  Pierce.  Later  on  it  was  renamed  Forest  Lawn.  Louis  S. 
Pierce,  Rochester  lawyer  and  a  grandson  of  the  pioneer,  Samuel, 
recalls  in  the  ante-motor  days,  prior  to  1912,  three  or  four  passenger 
trains  a  day  stopped  there. 

To  the  west  lies  Oklahoma,  on  "The  Sandbar.”  There  the  sum¬ 
mer  homes  are  much  humbler  and  the  scene  is  rather  bleak.  The 
huge  ice  house  that  once  dominated  the  landscape  burned  in  1939. 
Across  the  tracks  is  an  old  hotel,  known  for  years  as  Billy  Cot¬ 
trell’s.  Once  it  was  a  rendezous  for  fishermen. 

*  *  * 

In  the  town  is  the  63-acre,  county-owned,  lakeside  Webster 
Beach  Park,  since  1937  a  summer  mecca  for  picnickers  and  bathers. 

In  1811  John  F.  Whiting  built  a  log  cabin  at  Lake  and  Holt 
Roads.  Later  he  established  a  mill  on  the  stream  that  to  this  day 
is  called  Sawmill  Creek.  In  1839  he  built  the  big  house  on  the 
hill  that  today  is  part  of  the  park  pavilion. 

Some  90  years  ago,  smugglers,  with  a  boat  load  of  Canadian 
brandy  aboard,  were  unable  to  negotiate  the  Sawmill  Creek 
entrance.  They  borrowed  a  span  of  oxen  from  the  Whiting 
pasture  to  haul  the  load  up  the  creek.  The  next  morning  Whiting 
found  a  five  gallon  demijohn  of  brandy  in  his  oat  bin. 

The  present  foreman  of  Webster  Park  is  Everett  Bowman,  a 
great  grandson  of  John  Whiting.  That  again  is  in  the  Webster 
tradition. 

*  *  * 

Webster  has  a  Salt  Road  and  a  Gravel  Road.  The  origin  of 
their  names  is  obvious.  There  also  is  a  Hard  Road — but  it  is 
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named  after  a  pioneer  named  Hard.  And  a  Holt  Road  named 
after  Constant  Holt  who  settled  there  in  1812. 

In  the  Holt  homestead,  a  boy  was  born  in  1855,  the  grandson 
of  Constant  Holt.  He  was  named  Luther  Emmett  and  with  his 
brother,  Curtice,  and  his  sister,  Eliza,  he  attended  the  little  district 
school  at  Holt  and  Klem  Roads.  As  a  boy  he  had  a  flair  for 
dialect  songs  and  amateur  theatricals.  He  went  to  Webster 
Academy  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Rochester  in  1875. 
After  a  year  at  the  University  of  Buffalo,  he  "read  medicine”  for 
eight  months  in  the  office  of  Dr.  J.  V.  Whitbeck  in  Rochester. 

With  $27  in  his  pocket  he  left  for  New  York  to  join  the  staff 
of  the  Hospital  for  the  Ruptured  and  Crippled,  established  for 
treatment  of  children  from  6  to  1 4  years.  Emmett  Holt  became  a 
nationally  known  teacher,  author  and  physician,  an  authority  on 
child  health. 

For  years  Dr.  Holt’s  "Care  and  Feeding  of  Children”  has  had 
a  place  beside  the  family  Bible  on  many  a  shelf.  This  erstwhile 
Webster  farm  lad,  who  ascended  to  the  heights  in  his  profession, 
died  in  China  in  1924. 

*  *  * 

Webster  (pop.  1,680  in  1940  census)  is  growing.  More  and 
more  Rochester  people  are  moving  out  "where  life  is  worth  living.” 

But  I  don’t  think  that  Webster  will  ever  become  a  mere 
satellite  of  the  city  to  the  westward.  Her  roots  go  down  too  deep 
into  the  soil  her  fathers  cleared. 

Like  the  rugged  New  Englander  for  whom  she  is  named, 
Webster  will  always  retain  her  individuality — and  her  traditions. 

And  the  greatest  of  these  is  neighborliness. 
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Bay  of 
Memories 


I-R-O-N-D-E- 
Q  -  U  -  O  -  I  -  T 
B  -  A  -  Y. 

Roll  the  old  Indian 
name  slowly  off  the 
tongue.  The  words  have 
a  sonorous  ring  like  a 
deep-voiced  old  bell  booming  across  the  years. 

To  hundreds  of  aging  men  and  women,  Irondequoit  is  "The 
Bay  of  Memories.” 

To  the  poetic  Senecas,  who  loved  it  well,  it  was  "where  the 
waters  gasp  and  die”  or  "where  the  lake  turns  aside.” 

There  also  The  Ridge  is  turned  aside.  For  40  miles  the  wave- 
built  highroad  marches  steadily  along  Lake  Ontario’s  shore.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  waters  of  the  Irondequoit  divide  and  conquer  it.  There 
is  a  chasm  that  man  has  never  bridged — and  then  The  Ridge,  with 
shaken  aplomb,  resumes  its  westward  march  to  the  Niagara. 

For  300  years  history  has  been  written  around  Irondequoit’s 
five  miles  of  winding  bay,  on  its  sands  and  verdant  hillsides. 

In  that  distant  day  when  the  Keepers  of  the  Western  Door 
ruled  all  this  domain,  the  bay  was  the  great  port  of  the  Senecas, 
the  gateway  to  the  Indian  Country.  From  the  bay  all  the  trails  of 
the  Nation  led. 

In  the  early  17th  Century  when  Western  New  York  was  an 
uncharted  wilderness,  two  centuries  before  there  was  a  Roches¬ 
ter,  Irondequoit  Bay,  under  various  spellings,  was  spotted  on  the 
world  maps.  It  was  an  outpost  in  the  long  struggle  that  France 
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and  Britain  waged  for  the  wealth  of  furs  and  the  trade  routes  of 
this  new  frontier. 

*  *  * 

In  the  bay’s  Album  of  Memory  there  are  many  pictures. 

Of  painted,  whooping  Indians  swarming  into  their  war  canoes; 
of  braves  peacefully  fishing  its  waters,  hunting  on  its  slopes. 

Of  the  coming  of  the  French,  the  first  White  Men,  of  the  black- 
robed  Jesuits,  of  the  bold  La  Salle,  of  the  traders  who  exchanged 
"blew  cloths  and  red  and  shiny  trinkets  and  brandie  for  peltrie,” 
that  the  ladies  of  the  Bourbon  courts  might  be  swathed  in  furs; 
of  the  plumed  and  bearded  soldiers  landing  on  Irondequoit  beaches 
to  war  upon  the  tribes. 

Of  the  wily  Sir  William  Johnson  and  his  troops  under  the 
English  flag,  who  finally  won  domination  of  this  frontier  and 
hauled  down  the  fleur  de  lis. 

Of  Tryon  Town,  the  "lost  city’’  that  rose  at  the  mouth  of 
Irondequoit  Creek,  where  now  the  wild  bushes  grow,  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  glory  of  Indian  Landing,  where  the  30-ton  schooners 
docked;  of  the  clearing  of  the  forests  and  the  yielding  of  the  fertile 
hills  and  valleys  to  the  plow. 

Of  the  coming  of  the  railroads  and  the  steamboats  and  the 
trolleys  and  the  gay  excursion  days  when  the  resorts  boomed  all 
along  the  bay,  days  that  are  green  in  many  a  memory. 

The  Motor  Age  has  silenced  the  drone  of  the  trolleys,  the 
whirring  paddle  wheels  of  the  steamboats.  Fire  has  licked  up 
many  of  the  old  hotels  where  dad  and  mother  dined  and  danced 
in  the  days  of  shirt  waists  and  button  shoes,  but  many  a  landmark 
remains. 

And  the  natural  beauty  that  is  the  bay’s  birthright  is  eternal, 
defying  the  years  and  changing  customs. 

At  each  resort,  the  scene  is  almost  identical — the  steep,  wind¬ 
ing  road  down  to  the  bayside,  the  old  inn  under  the  willows,  the 
ball  diamond,  the  waves  lapping  at  the  boats  tethered  at  the  dock, 
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the  green-clad  shores,  white  sails  on  azure  waters,  the  patient  fish¬ 
ermen — and  "the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead.” 

*  *  * 

In  the  spring  of  1687  at  his  headquarters  in  Montreal,  the 
Marquis  Denonville  and  his  staff  pored  over  maps,  even  as  Dwight 
Eisenhower  and  his  staff  in  1944. 

The  Marquis  jabbed  a  forefinger  at  a  place  on  a  map.  "There,” 
he  said,  "is  O-nyui-da-on-da-gwat,  the  bay  of  the  Senecas,  the  gate¬ 
way  to  their  empire.  There  we  shall  invade.” 

Other  Frenchmen  had  visited  that  beach,  La  Salle,  the  ex¬ 
plorer,  and  Galinee,  Dallion,  Chaumont  and  other  brave  priests  who 
carried  the  Cross  to  the  filthy  wilderness  villages  of  the  Senecas. 

The  rulers  of  New  France  coveted  the  empire  of  furs,  the  short 
water  route  to  the  Western  trading  posts  that  the  Indians  guarded 
so  jealously.  Denonville  sought  to  crush  the  Seneca  power  for  all 
time  and  extend  France’s  "sphere  of  influence.” 

So  he  mapped  the  grand  strategy  of  D-Day  in  1687.  From 
Montreal  an  armada  of  1,500  Frenchmen  and  500  Indian  allies 
was  to  set  out  in  200  bateaux  and  canoes.  Another  band  of  1,000 
Indians  under  Tonti  was  to  leave  from  the  Western  lakes.  On  a 
certain  hour  of  a  certain  day,  the  two  forces  were  to  join  at  Iron- 
dequoit  Bay,  establish  a  beachhead,  then  push  into  the  interior  and 
lay  waste  the  Indian  country. 

In  1687  there  was  no  radio,  no  way  by  which  the  two  converg¬ 
ing  armies  could  communicate  with  each  other.  Yet  on  a  July 
afternoon,  one  fleet  swept  by  Nine  Mile  Point  just  as  the  other 
flotilla  neared  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee.  The  two  armies  met  at 
Irondequoit  Bay  at  precisely  the  appointed  hour.  It  was  a  master¬ 
piece  of  timing,  worthy  of  an  Eisenhower. 

The  expedition  landed  without  opposition  although  Seneca 
scouts  watched  from  the  woods  and  spread  the  alarm.  Denonville 
encamped  at  the  bay,  built  a  palisaded  fort,  then  marched  into  the 
Genesee  Country — and  into  bloody  ambush  near  Victor.  The 
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French  won  the  day  and  went  on  to  devastate  the  Seneca  villages 
and  crops.  The  Marquis  returned  to  Irondequoit  Bay,  flushed  with 
victory,  and  sailed  west  to  build  a  fort  at  Niagara. 

The  next  year  the  bay  was  alive  with  Indian  war  canoes.  The 
Senecas  had  rebuilt  their  villages,  planted  new  crops  and  mobilized 
a  mighty  army,  fired  with  revenge.  They  repaid  the  Marquis’ 
visit  with  interest,  burned  and  ravaged  the  French  settlements  in 
Canada.  Denonville’s  invasion  proved  an  inglorious  failure. 

But  his  D-Day  timing  had  been  superb! 

'  At  Sea  Breeze,  where  Culver  Road  ends,  is  an  historical  mark¬ 

er.  It  tells  the  site  of  Fort  Des  Sables,  "fort  of  the  sands,”  that  the 
French  built  in  1718. 

In  Ellison  Park,  just  off  the  Landing  Road  and  on  a  hill  over¬ 
looking  Irondequoit  Creek  is  a  log  "trading  post”  erected  a  few 
years  ago  by  patriotic  and  civic  groups,  under  the  leadership  of  A. 
Emerson  Babcock,  longtime  supervisor  of  Brighton,  and  later  used 
by  Boy  Scouts.  It  is  on  the  site  of  Fort  Schuyler,  built  by  the  English 
in  1721  to  offset  the  menace  of  the  French  fortress.  It  commanded 
all  the  trails  and  the  waterway.  Ten  soldiers  under  Capt.  Peter 
Schuyler,  Jr.,  of  Albany,  manned  it  for  a  year.  Then  it  was  aband¬ 
oned.  What  a  lonely  year  it  must  have  been  for  that  little  garri¬ 
son. 

These  forts  were  significant.  They  indicate  the  importance  the 
warring  empires  attached  to  the  position  of  Irondequoit  Bay  in  this 
wild  land  that  each  sought  to  win. 

*  *  * 

In  1759  another  army  encamped  at  the  bay  for  the  night.  This 
time  the  flag  of  England  waved  over  the  sands.  The  expedition, 
made  up  of  British  regulars,  provincial  troops  and  Indian  allies, 
under  Prideaux  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  was  on  its  way  by  lake  to 
storm  Fort  Niagara. 

Nine  years  later,  another  British  army,  1,200  strong,  stopped  at 
the  bay,  bound  for  Detroit  and  battle  with  the  French  again.  In 
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its  ranks  was  a  young  Connecticut  officer  named  Israel  Putnam. 
Soon  the  Redcoats  were  to  regret  the  military  training  they  gave 
that  patriot. 

After  Sullivan’s  Yankee  army  had  devastated  the  Seneca  coun¬ 
try  in  1779,  a  score  of  Tory  renegades  hid  in  a  thicket  near  the 
present  Naval  Militia  headquarters  at  Summerville  until  a  British 
boat  picked  them  up  and  took  them  to  Niagara. 

The  first  white  settler  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Irondequoit 
was  William  Walker,  a  former  Tory  Ranger,  who  squatted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Genesee.  The  second  was  a  mulatto  named  Dunbar. 

Then  came  John  Lusk  and  Oliver  Culver  and  many  more  sub¬ 
stantial  settlers. 

Beside  sluggish  Irondequoit  Creek  in  the  shadow  of  old  Fort 
Schuyler  is  a  boulder.  It  was  dedicated  with  considerable  ceremony 
in  1938.  Since  then  few  have  visited  it.  It  marks  the  site  of  In¬ 
dian  Landing. 

The  inscription  on  the  marker  tells  the  story  of  Indian  Land¬ 
ing  succinctly  and  well. 

"The  most  important  place  in  the  early  history  of  the  Genesee 
Country,  all  of  whose  trails  led  to  Irondequoit  Bay. 

"A  gateway  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  Here  were  scenes 
of  adventure  and  romance  for  more  than  300  years,  involving  In¬ 
dian  wars,  the  struggle  for  empire  between  the  French  and  English 
and  the  Revoluntionary  and  pioneer  period.  Religion,  commerce 
and  war  made  this  territory  a  famous  battleground,  bringing  here 
many  noted  traders,  priests  and  soldiers.” 

I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  that  historic  spot — the  hard  way — by 
bus  to  Win  ton  Road  and  Browncroft  Boulevard,  then  afoot  down 
the  tree-lined  dugway  hill  to  North  Landing  Road. 

There  on  a  hill  at  the  edge  of  Ellison  Park  stands  another  blue 
marker.  Park  workmen  had  just  finished  cutting  away  the  brush 
around  it. 
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It  was  hard  to  realize  that  here  in  this  spot,  as  quiet  as  a 
churchyard,  once  stood  a  thriving  town,  "the  lost  City  of  Tryon.” 
It  began  in  1797  and  Salmon  Tryon  was  its  father.  He  sold  the 
site  to  John  Tryon,  who  cut  it  up  into  town  lots.  Soon  there  rose 
a  store,  a  five-story  warehouse,  a  $15,000  flour  mill,  a  customs  house, 
a  tavern,  a  distillery,  an  ashery,  a  huddle  of  houses  and  even  a  form 
of  self  government  called  a  "lynch  court.” 

Irondequoit  Creek  in  those  days  was  wide  and  swift  and  de¬ 
void  of  sandbars.  At  Indian  Landing,  30-ton  schooners  docked  to 
transport  the  produce  of  the  frontier.  Tryon  town  was  the  only 
settlement  along  the  lake  between  Oswego  and  Lewiston.  The  rest 
was  dismal  forest.  The  nearest  center  was  Canandaigua.  Settlers 
came  to  trade  at  Tryon  Town,  on  horseback  and  by  boat.  Indians 
stalked  in  over  their  old  trails  to  barter.  It  was  a  busy  place  and 
its  promoters  dreamed  of  a  great  city  there. 

By  1826  when  the  Erie  Canal  had  been  cut  across  the  state, 
Tryon  Town  was  all  but  deserted.  It  fell  as  swiftly  as  it  had  risen. 
Now  there  is  only  the  blue  sign  amid  the  brambles  to  tell  of  the 

"lost  city”  on  the  banks  of  the  Irondequoit. 

*  *  * 

After  that,  the  bay  sank  into  commercial  insignificance  until 
in  1839,  Rochester’s  first  historian,  Henry  O’Reilly,  was  to  write 
that: 

"Irondequoit  Bay,  well  known  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country,  is  now  wholly  unfitted  for  navigation,  owing  to  the  sand 
bar  formed  at  its  junction  with  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  now  much 
frequented  by  parties  from  Rochester  for  gunning,  fishing,  etc.” 

So  even  105  years  ago,  the  bay  was  a  Rochester  playground. 

Through  the  years  there  have  been  sporadic  attempts  to  restore 
the  historic  port  to  its  old  time  prestige.  The  government  has  been 
repeatedly  importuned  to  dredge  the  bay  and  outlet  and  build  a  real 
harbor  at  the  bay.  In  1934  after  a  survey  by  an  engineering  expert 
the  county  planning  board  proposed  a  $18,0000,000  harbor  plan, 
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tying  in  with  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project.  Uncle  Sam’s 
engineers  turned  thumbs  down  on  the  scheme,  principally  on  the 
grounds  that  Irondequoit  Bay  was  too  near  the  established  port 
of  Charlotte. 

There  have  been  attempts,  also  to  bridge  the  bay  at  various 
points. 

Irondequoit  is  a  bay  of  dreams,  as  well  as  a  port  of  memories. 

*  *  * 

On  the  sunny  slopes  south  of  Newport  in  1830,  Joseph  Vinton 
planted  the  first  vineyard  in  Western  New  York  and  built  the  first 
winery.  It  lasted  100  years.  Now  the  world-famed  Ward’s  Muse¬ 
um  of  National  Science  is  housed  in  the  old  buildings,  at  the  brink 
of  the  chasm  that  divides  The  Ridge 

On  the  Ridge  Road  near  Portland  Avenue  for  years  was  another 
landmark,  the  cobblestone  Dubelbeiss  wine  cellars. 

Irondequoit  has  always  been  a  garden  spot.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
a  suburb  in  all  America  with  richer  soil.  Up  to  1900  the  town  was 
a  nursery  center.  Her  peaches  and  melons  are  famous.  All  along 
The  Ridge  and  the  bay  and  the  lake,  stretch  the  truck  gardens  and 
orchards,  surrounded  by  the  homes  of  folk  who  work  in  the  city  and 
live  where  the  breezes  are  cool  and  sweet. 

The  younger  generation  won’t  remember  the  steamboats  on 
the  bay,  that  churned  its  waters  for  nearly  half  a  century,  from  the 
building  of  the  S.S.  Jennings  at  Drake’s  Landing  (Glen  Edith)  in 
the  early  1870’s  up  to  the  night  the  last  of  the  long  line,  the  F.  C. 
Woodworth,  burned  at  Newport — and  ended  an  era. 

Let’s  call  the  roll  of  the  steamboats.  After  Alf  Jennings  built 
the  side  wheeler  that  bore  his  name  but  later  was  rechristened  the 
Webster,  he  put  into  service  the  Katydid  that  plied  between  Sea 
Breeze  and  Float  Bridge.  In  1877  the  N.  H.  Galusha,  a  double 
decker,  slid  down  the  ways  at  Newport.  It  later  was  called  the 
Glen  Haven  and  its  career  ended  in  flames.  There  were  the  Island 
Queen,  owned  by  Ed  Snyder  of  Snyder’s  Island;  the  Lookout,  the 
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Bay  View,  renamed  the  W.  H.  Brewer;  the  J.  S.  Graham,  the  Zella 
and  lastly,  the  Woodworth. 

Some  of  J.  D.  Scott’s  boats,  identified  so  long  with  Charlotte, 
and  lake  and  river  excursions,  also  ran  on  the  bay.  There  was  the 
Eleanor,  with  its  huge  glass-enclosed  cabin  and  black  hull,  which 
caused  it  to  be  dubbed  "The  Black  Maria.”  Another  Scott  vessel 
was  the  Damascus,  a  flat-bottomed,  stern  wheeler  adapted  to  Miss¬ 
issippi  River  navigation.  On  an  early  trip,  after  leaving  the  Glen 
Haven  dock  for  Sea  Breeze,  it  was  overturned  in  a  flag  marsh  by  a 
gust  of  wind.  Nearby  boatmen  took  off  her  passengers  safely. 
This  same  unwieldy  craft  later  slid  up  on  the  shore  at  Point  Pleas¬ 
ant  and  narrowly  missed  crashing  against  the  hotel. 

In  1900  the  first  gasoline  launches,  predecessors  of  a  large 
fleet  of  such  boats,  were  commissioned.  They  were  the  Newport 
1  and  2.  In  1904  two  electric  launches  were  brought  from  the  St. 
Louis  World’s  Fair  for  use  on  the  bay. 

Among  the  gas  boats  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  were  the  three  Newports,  two  Point  Pleasants,  Sea  Breeze, 
Glen  Haven,  Swan,  Bay  View,  Glen  Edith  and  two  Woodworths. 
Boating  clubs  also  had  their  own  craft,  among  them  the  pioneer,  the 
Otetiani  of  the  Unique  Social  Club. 

The  power  boats  stopped  at  all  points  on  the  bay.  On  Sundays 
they  were  jammed.  Customs  men  were  on  hand  to  prevent  over¬ 
crowding.  In  1909  the  Irondequoit  Navigation  Company  bought 
most  of  the  launches  and  pooled  the  rest.  After  the  World  War  the 
popularity  of  the  far-ranging  automobile  trip  cut  down  the  Sunday 
crowds  at  the  bay.  So  the  launches  went  the  way  of  the  steam¬ 
boats.  Now  there  are  smaller,  speedier  craft  for  hire  on  the  bay. 
The  Excursion  Era  is  history. 

*  *  * 

But  the  Excursion  Era  lives  in  the  memory  of  many  a  man  and 
woman  no  longer  young.  Moonlight  on  the  bay  and  on  the  wil¬ 
lows;  clear  young  voices  singing  "After  the  Ball”  and  "In  the 
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Good  Old  Summertime;”  the  hoarse  toot  of  an  old  side  wheeler; 
homeward-bound  crowds  jamming  the  open  trolley  cars  that 
swayed  and  rattled  over  the  old  Glen  Haven  Line — those  are  ech¬ 
oes  from  the  Irondequoit  Bay  that  used  to  be. 

Now,  in  dwelling  upon  this  phase  of  the  bay’s  history,  don’t 
think  I  am  singing  a  requeim  for  a  forsaken  playground.  Hundreds 
still  flock  to  the  bayside,  despite  wartime  restrictions.  Two  yacht¬ 
ing  clubs,  the  Newport,  at  Birds  and  Worms  and  the  Algonquin, 
at  Point  Pleasant,  have  brought  new  life  to  the  old  bay,  especially 
on  Sundays,  when  the  white  sails  spread  out  on  its  bosom  like  blos¬ 
som  petals  on  a  greensward.  The  war  and  its  attendant  priorities 
halted  a  steady  growth  in  bayside  cottage  colonies. 

Who  knows,  but  what  in  the  1960’s,  someone  will  be  writing 
about  the  halcyon  days  of  Irondequoit  Bay  in  the  1940’s  after  the 
second  World  War? 

*  *  * 

All  aboard  for  Inspiration  Point,  Held’s  Island,  Glen  Edith, 
Float  Bridge,  Glen  Haven,  Bay  View,  Newport,  Birds  and  Worms, 
Point  Pleasant  and  Sea  Breeze. 

The  SS  Yesteryear  is  about  to  weigh  anchor  for  a  cruise  around 
Irondequoit  Bay. 

She  is  a  ghost  ship.  Her  paddle  wheels  are  of  the  gossamer 
fabric  of  dreams.  She  sails  the  sea  of  memory. 

She  will  make  a  stop  at  every  old  port  of  call  on  the  bay.  But 
the  stops  must  be  brief  for  there’s  a  war  on  and  newsprint  is  scarce. 

At  the  outset  of  this  opus,  I  quoted  a  prosaic  gent  named 
Hannibal,  who  called  the  bay,  "all  cattails  and  green  scum.”  I  fear 
he  has  seen  it  only  from  Empire  Boulevard  and  the  Lake  Road. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  these  heavily  traveled  roads  skirt  only  the 
frowsy  "backyards”  of  the  bay,  where  the  water  is  stagnant  and 
smelly  and  the  cattails  are  thick. 

Hannibal  should  visit  Inspiration  Point.  Then  he’d  change  his 

tune. 
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Words  cannot  do  justice  to  the  magnificent  panorama  that 
unfolds  from  that  lordly  headland  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  in 
the  Town  of  Webster.  Only  the  brush  of  a  great  landscape  artist 
can  record  that  breath-taking  vista  of  water  and  earth  and  sky,  the 
finest  view  in  all  Monroe  County,  most  gorgeous  when  the  bayside 
dons  the  flamboyant,  many-colored  robes  of  autumn. 

The  origin  of  the  name,  Inspiration  Point?  Is  not  that  obvious? 

*  *  * 

Out  in  the  bay  opposite  Newport  is  a  little  green  isle.  It  is 
Held’s  Island  and  the  nearby  cove  is  Held’s  Cove,  named  for  the 
man  who  more  than  60  years  ago  built  an  eight-sided  hotel  with 
stained  glass  windows  on  the  island,  whose  cramped  space  would 
allow  no  other  type  of  structure.  Long  ago  the  hotel  burned  down 
and  the  steamboats  stopped  calling  there  and  now  only  the  wild 
birds  nest  on  Held’s  Island. 

Nearby  is  a  little  island,  which  is  at  times  a  peninsula,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  height  of  the  bay  waters.  It  is  Fish  Island  and  is  on 
the  farm  of  the  late  David  Hames.  Nowhere  on  the  bay  are  shores 

greener  than  those  around  Fish  Island. 

*  *  * 

Glen  Edith  is  the  gem  of  the  bayside.  There  the  blue-green 
waters  run  high  and  clear  against  emerald  shores. 

Its  birth  as  a  resort  was  about  74  years  ago  when  John  Drake, 
who  owned  vast  acres  around  Glen  Edith,  built  the  present  hotel, 
with  a  barn  that  stabled  125  horses,  cut  a  road  down  the  hill  and  set 
out  the  willows  by  the  water.  As  Drake’s  Landing,  it  became  a  pop¬ 
ular  resort  in  steamboat-horse  and  buggy  days.  A  later  owner, 
Joshias  Jones,  renamed  the  spot  Glen  Edith. 

It  always  was  a  rather  sedate  place,  a  mecca  for  Sunday  school 
picnics,  even  in  the  bay’s  liveliest  days.  It  is  every  bit  as  charming 
as  its  name. 

*  *  * 

Float  Bridge  really  floated  once! 
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In  1836  when  it  was  built  to  link  the  growing  towns  of  Carth¬ 
age  and  Rochester  with  the  bayside,  it  was  a  floating  span,  anchored 
at  either  side  by  chains.  The  traveler  approaching  it  could  only 
hope  that  the  bridge  happened  to  be  coming  his  way.  When  the 
plank  road  was  built  in  1849,  its  promoters  spent  $700  dumping 
earth  at  the  approaches  to  make  the  bridge  stationary. 

In  the  old  days,  hunters,  fishermen  and  trappers  squatted  in 
huts  among  the  reeds.  Game  wardens  watched  Float  Bridge  for 
fish  poachers,  particularly  users  of  illegal  fike  nets. 

Once  there  were  several  hotels  at  Float  Bridge.  The  Walton 
House  burned  a  few  years  ago.  Now  only  the  75-year-old  Flagg 
Hotel,  once  known  as  the  Spies  House,  is  left.  Why  the  extra 
"g”  at  the  end  of  the  name  of  this  venerable  relic  among  the  bay 
flags  ? 

Those  flags  or  reeds  or  cattails  have  a  utilitarian  value.  They 
are  cut  and  shipped  away  each  year,  the  stronger  ones  to  cooper¬ 
ages  for  sealing  beer  barrels,  the  slighter  ones  for  chair  bottoms. 
For  years  the  De  Lorms,  a  numerous  tribe,  have  been  leveling  the 
swaying  fields  of  reeds  with  sharp  butt  knives,  hauling  them  to 
shore  in  boats  in  fall,  in  sleighs  on  the  ice  in  winter. 

*  *  * 

It  is  a  summer  Sunday  in  1904  and  the  Shrine  Carnival  at  Glen 
Haven  is  in  full  swing.  Every  trolley  leaving  the  barns  at  Main 
and  Chamberlain  Streets  in  the  city  is  packed  until  25,000  have 
passed  through  the  turnstiles  at  the  gate  under  the  ornate  Oriental 
dome.  "The  Mystic  Chute,”  the  merry-go-rounds,  the  open  air 
theater  all  are  crowded.  The  balloon  ascension  is  a  huge  success. 

The  roomy  porches  of  the  Glen  Haven  House,  most  palatial 
hotel  on  the  bay,  are  crowded,  too.  In  the  big  dining  room,  tall, 
smiling  Henry  Reuther,  the  proprietor,  and  his  prince  of  head  wait¬ 
ers,  Fritz  Wals,  who  once  served  Queen  Victoria  in  another  dining 
room  across  the  sea,  greet  the  guests.  Theodore  Dossenbach  waves 
his  baton  and  his  orchestra  swings  into  an  old  and  haunting  tune. 
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Then  as  night  falls,  an  illuminated  fleet  of  decorated  boats 
appears  on  the  bay.  Fireworks  add  to  the  spectacle  and  the  pow¬ 
erful  searchlight  atop  the  hotel  plays  on  the  gala  scene. 

Such  was  Glen  Haven  in  its  days  of  glory. 

Those  days  began  in  1889  when  local  men  built  the  hotel  and 
the  three  and  one-half  mile  narrow  gauge  steam  railroad  from 
Rochester  to  the  bay,  across  what  was  then  mostly  open  country. 
The  first  year  the  Rochester  and  Glen  Haven  road  carried  more 
than  115,000  passengers. 

But  neither  the  railroad  nor  the  resort  was  ever  a  financial 
success.  In  1896  the  road  was  electrified  and  reorganized.  Trol¬ 
leys  ran  every  20  minutes  in  the  daytime.  In  1901  the  line  became 
part  of  the  new  Rochester  and  Sodus  Bay  Company,  which  double 
tracked  the  road.  Eventually  it  was  taken  over  by  the  New  York 
State  Railways. 

After  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  Glen  Haven  fell  into  a 
decline  and  the  utility  concentrated  on  Sea  Breeze  as  an  amusement 
resort,  although  the  trolleys  still  ran  to  the  bay  until  the  Sodus  Bay 
line  was  junked  in  1929. 

On  the  morning  after  the  election  of  1928,  the  Glen  Haven 
House  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  had  been  vacant  for  some  time. 

Henry  Reuther,  who  ran  the  old  hotel  from  1896  to  1916,  is 
now  87  years  old  but  straight  and  cheery  as  of  yore.  He  and  Mrs. 
Reuther  live  at  385  Andrews  Street.  His  dark  eyes  kindled  as  he 
talked  of  old  days  at  Glen  Haven,  of  the  gay  and  busy  summers,  of 
the  fox  and  coon  hunts  in  the  fall,  of  the  sleighing  parties  in  the 
winters. 

Now  quiet  has  descended  on  Glen  Haven.  There  are  still 
traces  of  the  old  roadbed  of  the  trolleys.  The  waiting  room,  the 
riding  devices,  all  the  park  accoutrements  are  gone.  But  Harold 
Hebing  carries  on  a  tradition  at  Glen  Haven,  for  he  is  the  third  of 
his  line  to  keep  hotel  there.  Hebing’s  Hotel,  nearly  70  years  old, 
was  operated  first  by  his  maternal  grandfather,  Ferdinand  Griebel, 
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and  was  known  far  and  wide  as  Griebel’s.  After  Griebel,  Harold’s 
father,  Louis  Hebing,  now  retired,  became  proprietor. 

The  visitor  to  Glen  Haven  hears  a  cheery  "Hello  there”  from 
a  hot  stand  near  the  hotel.  There  the  Greek-born  George  Boosall, 
for  40  years  a  fixture  at  Glen  Haven,  still  presides.  In  the  old  days 
he  made  candy  kisses  to  sell  to  the  excursion  crowds.  Now  he  sells 
hots  and  candy  other  men  have  made.  But  every  winter  he  reverts 
to  his  trade,  that  of  candy  maker,  working  in  the  factories  at  Du¬ 
luth,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Cleveland — a  sort  of  grand  tour. 

In  1877  Franz  Snyder  built  a  hotel  on  Snyder’s  Island  and 
linked  it  with  the  Glen  Haven  mainland  with  a  bridge.  His  son,  Ed, 
later  operated  the  place.  Snyder’s  went  into  eclipse  with  Glen 
Haven. 

Once  there  were  three  club-houses  at  Glen  Haven.  Not  only 
the  Unique  Social  Club  is  extant.  Its  ranks  are  thinning  but  the 
survivors  hold  a  reunion  every  September.  One  of  them  is  Charles 
W.  Peiffer  of  Irondequoit,  to  whose  flair  for  local  history  and  vol¬ 
uminous  scrapbooks  I  am  indebted  for  much  lore  of  the  bay. 

*  *  * 

Hard  by  Glen  Haven  to  the  north  is  Bay  View,  an  older  resort, 
without  so  colorful  a  history.  It  was  first  called  Shingle  Landing 
because  of  the  shingle  mill  there.  Before  the  railroads  were  built 
to  the  bay,  Bay  View  could  be  reached  only  by  horse  and  buggy  or 
carryall.  Carryall  parties  were  popular  in  their  day  and  the  most 
famous  operator  was  Louis  Kambach,  whose  rig  would  seat  24  per¬ 
sons.  After  the  Bay  Road  came  to  Sea  Breeze,  excursionists  visited 
Bay  View  by  steamboat  from  the  Breeze. 

The  Bay  View  Hotel,  second  oldest  on  the  bay,  has  been  there 
nearly  a  century.  Its  neighbor,  the  White  House,  burned  some 
years  ago.  The  resort  was  noted  for  its  ball  games,  its  double  deck¬ 
er  dancing  pavilion  and  dining  hall,  now  cut  in  half  and  moved 
back  of  the  hotel,  and  for  its  picnics.  For  years  the  clothing  cut¬ 
ters  of  Rochester,  Syracuse  and  Buffalo  held  their  outings  there. 
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In  1904  during  the  Shrine  Carnival,  on  the  barren  hill  back 
of  Bay  View,  Army  and  Naval  Militia  re-enacted  the  Battle  of  San 
Juan  Hills — sans  Teddy  Roosevelt. 

*  *  * 

And  'now  Newport  of  the  weeping  willows,  the  aristocrat  of 
the  bay. 

It  is  the  day  of  the  Supervisors’  picnic,  the  red  letter  day  of 
the  political  calendar.  For  hours  the  politicos  have  been  assembling. 
A  tense  air  hangs  over  the  bayside.  The  crowd  awaits  the  coming 
of  The  Big  Fellow,  George  Washington  Aldridge,  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  ruler  of  the  political  destines  of  city  and  county — who  that 
day  will  hand  down  the  Republican  ticket  from  under  a  certain 
willow  tree,  in  accordance  with  long  established  tradition.  Only 
The  Big  Fellow  and  one  or  two  trusted  advisors  know  the  names 
on  that  slate. 

A  cry  goes  up,  "Here  he  comes.”  Dust  rises  from  the  winding 
hill  and  a  limousine  comes  into  view.  It  is  the  chariot  of  P.  V. 
Crittenden,  Aldridge’s  crony.  In  it,  with  Crittenden  and  Ald¬ 
ridge,  is  James  L.  Hotchkiss,  titular  chairman  and  Aldridge’s  Man 
Friday.  Mayor  Hi  Edgerton,  who  lives  at  Newport  in  summers, 
is  there  to  greet  his  chief.  The  High  Command  wears  long  linen 
dusters  and  panama  hats. 

The  orator  of  the  day,  usually  Judge  Willis  K.  Gillette, 
perennial  president  of  the  Supervisors’  Association,  makes  a  speech 
from  under  a  willow.  Nobody  pays  much  attention.  Everyone 
is  waiting  for  the  Boss  to  speak.  On  his  words  hang  political  life 
and  death  for  many  a  hopeful  one. 

From  under  his  particular  willow,  the  Leader  hands  out  the 
plums  like  an  Oriental  potentate  distributing  largess. 

Twenty-two  summers  have  gone  by  since  George  Aldridge 
has  stood  under  that  willow,  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.  The 
tree  itself  has  been  rent  asunder  and  shorn  of  its  top  by  a  bolt  of 
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lightning.  The  Supervisors’  picnic,  no  longer  an  affair  of  conse¬ 
quence,  is  held  elsewhere. 

The  King  is  dead  but  the  willows  of  Newport  whisper  of  an 
old  regime. 

The  vine-covered  Newport  House  is  the  oldest  hotel  on  the 
bay.  In  1840  Joseph  Vinton  converted  his  saw  mill  into  an  inn. 
In  all  the  104  years  since,  it  has  had  but  five  owners.  Vinton,  Peter 
Walzer,  Henry  Walzer,  William  H.  Sours,  and  the  present  owner, 
George  W.  Henner,  who  took  over  in  1940. 

The  former  summer  home  of  Mayor  Edgerton  nearby  is  now 
the  home  of  the  Rochester  Canoe  Club,  last  of  the  many  such  or¬ 
ganizations  that  once  flourished  on  the  bay.  It  was  formed  in  1882 
and  is  still  going,  although  its  members  sail  dinghies,  instead  of 
paddling  their  own  canoes.  The  Irondequoit  Canoe  Club  had  its 
home  across  the  bay.  On  the  lawn  of  the  Newport  House  was  a 
gong  that  arriving  members  would  ring.  Its  clang  would  resound 
across  the  bay  like  a  fire  alarm  and  a  craft  would  put  out  from  the 
club  to  pick  up  the  newcomers. 

Around  those  old  clubs  linger  many  a  memory  of  the  great 
war  canoe  manned  by  30  oarsmen,  of  Charles  Moody  and  his  amaz¬ 
ing  aquatic  stunts,  of  regattas  and  banquets  and  the  "good  song 
ringing  clear.” 

On  the  Ridge  at  Culver  Road  stands  the  Forest  House.  When 
the  Bay  Road  ran  past  its  door,  it  was  "a  franchise  stop.”  Shrewd 
Camille  Forest,  in  granting  a  right  of  way,  obtained  a  proviso 
that  every  train  must  stop  at  his  Forest  House  five  minutes  "for 
refreshment.”  Many  persons,  bound  for  Newport,  would  get  off 
there  and  walk  down  to  the  bay.  It’s  quite  a  hike.  I  know.  I 
tried  it  in  July  of  19 44. 

It  was  in  the  Forest  House  that  the  sage  Judge  Isaac  Buyck  held 
court  and  handed  down  the  Solomonic  decisions  that  added  to  the 

spice  of  life  in  the  1920-30S. 

*  *  * 
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Where  else  in  America,  is  there  a  place  with  so  picturesque  a 
name  as  Birds  and  Worms? 

That  name  originated  some  75  years  ago  when  a  group  of 
young  Rochester  men  used  to  get  up  at  4  o’clock  on  summer  morn¬ 
ings  for  a  game  of  ball.  After  one  of  the  players  remarked  that 
"the  early  bird  catches  the  worm,”  sides  were  chosen  and  a  match 
played  with  the  understanding  that  the  winners  were  to  be  called 
"The  Early  Birds”  and  the  losers,  "The  Unfortunate  Worms”. 

This  led  to  the  formation  of  a  social  and  sportsmen’s  organ¬ 
ization,  composed  of  some  of  the  city’s  most  prominent  men  and 
known  as  the  Early  Birds  and  Unfortunate  Worms  Club,  which  in 
1872  built  a  clubhouse  near  the  foot  of  the  present  Seneca  Road. 

It  was  seven  years  before  the  railroad  and  Birds  and  Worms 
was  accessible  only  by  horse  and  buggy.  Then  a  hotel  was  built. 
It  is  still  there,  now  the  home  of  the  Newport  Yacht  Club.  Until 
recently  it  was  the  base  for  Rochester  Sea  Scouts.  The  old  Birds 
and  Worms  clubhouse  has  been  torn  down  and  only  the  old  name 
remains. 

And  I  hear  there  is  a  movement  afoot  to  change  that  to  "Seneca 
Point. 

*  *  * 

Just  north  of  Birds  and  Worms  is  Woodchuck  Point.  Only 
they  call  it  Point  Pleasant  now. 

Leon  C.  Allyn  has  known  the  point  since  1876  when  he  first 
camped  there  as  a  boy.  He  remembers  the  grouse  hunting,  the 
fine  fishing,  the  succulent  blueberries  that  grew  wild  on  the  slopes. 
He  recalls  when  the  hotel  was  built.  To  publicize  the  opening  of 
the  resort,  blasting  of  the  hill  was  advertised.  Crowds  came,  heard 
a  faint  puff,  saw  some  dirt  fly  and  that  was  all.  The  dynamiting 
stunt  was  a  "dud”  and  the  hill  is  still  there.  Allyn  recalls  launch¬ 
ing  his  ice  yacht,  the  42-foot  Whiff,  biggest  on  the  bay,  and  the  ice 
boat  races  of  yesteryear. 

He  told  how  when  the  dock  was  built  in  Point  Pleasant  in 
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1884,  the  lumber  was  brought  up  from  Newport  by  horse-drawn 
sleighs  on  brittle  ice.  Once  Englert  and  Weible  moved  their  hotel 
from  Birds  and  Worms  to  Point  Pleasant  on  the  ice — and  moved 
it  back  again  the  next  winter.  The  Ragna-Rock  Club  moved  its 
clubhouse  down  from  Newport  another  winter  the  same  way. 

*  *  * 

Oldtimers  invariably  call  it  "The  Sea  Breeze.”  There,  where 
the  lake  and  bay  join  has  been  Rochester’s  playground  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Today  it  is  Rochester’s  Coney  Island. 

The  place  began  to  boom  with  the  coming  of  the  R.  W.  &  O. 
Railroad  in  1874.  After  the  Iron  Horse  invaded  the  shore,  the 
three-storied  Sea  Breeze  Hotel  with  many  verandas  rose  beside  the 
tracks. 

In  1879  enterprising  Rochesterians  built  a  standard  gauge  steam 
railroad,  first  called  the  Rochester  &  Lake  Ontario  and  later  the  Bay 
Railroad,  from  the  city  to  Sea  Breeze.  The  Rochester  terminal  was 
on  Portland  Avenue  near  Bay  Street,  the  site  of  the  recently  dis¬ 
mantled  trolley  barns.  The  route  was  Portland  (then  North  Ave¬ 
nue)  to  Ridge  Road  to  Culver  and  the  bay. 

Two  dummy  engines  were  installed.  Each  had  a  cowcatcher  at 
either  end  and  "The  Dummy  Train”  became  one  of  the  delights 
of  young  Rochesterians.  It  still  is  a  pleasant  memory  in  many  a  gray 
head.  Open  cars  were  run  in  summer.  Low  running  boards  ran  the 
whole  length  along  either  side.  On  these  the  conductor  walked  as 
he  rang  up  fares.  When  the  cars  were  crowded,  wooden  bars  were 
lowered  on  each  side  to  keep  passengers  from  falling  out.  When  it 
rained,  awning-like  curtains  were  pulled  down. 

J.  D.  Scott,  the  "excursion  king,”  began  his  career  as  a  con¬ 
ductor  on  the  "Dummy  Train.”  Later  on  he  sold  tickets  in  a  tent 
at  the  Four  Corners  for  combination  train  and  boat  rides.  His 
steamers  once  ran  from  the  old  Glen  House  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Lower  Falls  down  the  river  to  Sea  Breeze,  later  from  Charlotte  to 
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"the  Breeze”.  Thousands  will  recall  the  bent  little  gray  mariner 
who  wound  up  his  career  running  the  scow  ferry  between  Charlotte 
and  Summerville. 

In  1899  tragedy  rode  "The  Dummy  Line.”  Bearing  a  capacity 
load  of  passengers  on  a  return  trip  from  Sea  Breeze,  the  cars  over¬ 
turned  while  rounding  the  curve  at  Portland  and  the  Ridge.  One 
man  was  killed  outright  and  50  persons  were  seriously  injured.  After 
that  people  shunned  the  line  and  the  next  year  it  was  electrified. 

Dr.  Clint  W.  La  Salle,  Rochester  dentist,  has  nostalgic  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  old  Sea  Breeze,  before  it  became  a  Coney  Island  of  roller 
coasters,  dance  halls,  Jack  Rabbits,  bingo  games  and  hot  stands. 
He  told  of  early  days  when  it  was  a  quiet  summer  colony,  of  the  old 
hotels,  all  save  one  gone  from  the  scene;  of  the  Railroad  Dock 
Hotel,  of  Louis  Giesler’s  Pier  Hotel,  of  the  Pavilion,  of  the  Lake 
Shore.  They  came  to  bear  other  names,  with  changing  owners.  Dr. 
La  Salle  recalled  how  Gus  Hammerschmidt  made  a  creditable 
xylophone  out  of  a  row  of  bottles  and  a  spoon  at  the  old  Lake 
Shore,  which  later  became  the  Gables  and  recently  was  razed  by  fire. 

The  doctor  told  of  the  hotel  keeper,  Louie  Giesler,  who  was 
once  the  world’s  champion  bag  puncher;  of  Major  Lawton  and  his 
Tuscarora  Indians  who  staged  sham  battles  and  played  lacrosse  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Pavilion  Hotel  on  the  bluff;  of  the  old  bicycle 
side  paths,  of  picnics  in  the  grove  that  is  still  there;  of  the  first  circle 
swing  at  Sea  Breeze,  a  marvel  of  the  time  and  predecessor  of  the 
later  thrill  producing  rides. 

It  was  after  Charlotte  became,  a  city  beach  and  Glen  Haven 
sank  into  decline  that  Sea  Breeze  took  on  its  Coney  Island  mantle. 
Around  this  amusement  park  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  con¬ 
siderable  community  of  year-around  dwellers  has  grown  up.  Sea 
Breeze  awakens  at  night  when  the  crowds  come  down  from  the 
city.  In  daytime  its  streets  are  mighty  quiet. 
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The  big  park,  where  so  many  thousands  have  found  relaxation, 
has  always  been  owned  by  the  transit  company.  Twice  in  recent 
years  flames  have  raced  through  it,  with  heavy  property  loss.  Many 
will  remember  the  terror  a  stray  python  caused  some  15  years  ago 
before  the  huge  reptile  was  found  hiding  under  a  wagon  and  slain. 

One  of  the  old  hotels  is  left  and  that  is  at  the  outlet.  For  36 
years  it  has  been  Marty  Rebholz’s.  Before  that  it  was  the  Outlet 
House,  operated  by  Christ  Heilbron,  a  Civil  War  veteran.  It  was 
a  rendezvous  for  the  Boys  in  Blue. 

Sea  Breeze,  where  history  has  been  made  and  generations  have 
played,  is  not  the  most  beautiful  spot  on  the  bay.  But  it  is  the  most 
vivid. 

Here  endeth  the  cruise  of  the  SS  Yesteryear.  The  ghost  ship 
glides  into  her  berth  in  the  Port  of  Memory  and  is  no  more. 

But  the  Bay  of  the  Senecas  it  has  sailed  is  eternal. 
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Echoes  from 
the  Shore 


FOR  122  years  a  stone 
lighthouse  has  stood 
watch  beside  the  Gen¬ 
esee  at  Old  Charlotte.  It 
was  abandoned  long  ago. 
Now  it  is  only  a  gray 
ghost  of  the  past. 

Time  was  when  the  waters  of  the  lake  washed  the  bank  on 
which  it  stands.  It  was  so  that  summer  of  1791  when  the  two  Wil¬ 
liam  Hinchers,  the  soldier  of  the  Revolution  and  his  11-year-old 
son,  built  on  the  site  a  crude  log  hut,  roofed  with  the  wild  grass 
they  had  cut  from  the  shores  of  Long  Pond. 

That  hut  was  the  first  habitation  reared  by  White  Men  in  the 
black  belt  of  forest  along  Lake  Ontario  between  the  Genesee  and 
Niagara  rivers. 

The  waters  no  longer  creep  up  to  that  historic  site.  A  modern 
city  park  and  beach,  on  man-made  land,  stretch  between  it  and  the 
lake. 


Today  the  whole  lake  line  is  an  almost  unbroken  row  of  sum¬ 
mer  colonies,  ringed  by  a  rich  fruit  and  farm  belt.  Today  thousands 
live  and  work  and  play  where  in  1791  the  Hinchers  faced  the  wil¬ 
derness  alone — save  for  their  only  white  neighbor,  Walker,  the 
Ranger,  in  his  solitary  cabin  across  the  river;  save  for  the  wolves 
and  the  wildcats  and  the  surly  and  suspicious  British-incited  Indians 
that  prowled  the  woods;  save  for  the  rattlesnakes  that  sunned  them¬ 
selves  on  the  river  rocks  and  the  mosquitoes  that  spread  the  deadly 
fever  germs  from  their  swamp  lairs. 
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And  today  William  Hincher’s  descendants  dwell  in  the  country¬ 
side  he  was  the  first  to  clear.  Some  of  them  live  on  Hincher  Road 
in  the  Town  of  Greece. 

*  *  * 

From  Sea  Breeze  to  Point  Breeze,  a  score  of  pleasant  summer 
colonies  line  the  shores  of  the  inland  sea  that  the  French  called  Lake 
Frontenac  and  the  Indians  named  Ontario,  "the  beautiful.” 

There  are  Rock  Beach,  Windsor  Beach,  White  City,  Summer¬ 
ville,  Ontario  Beach,  Island  Cottage,  Crescent  Beach,  Grand  View, 
Manitou,  Payne  Beach,  Lighthouse  Beach,  Hilton  Beach,  Wautoma 
Beach,  Shore  Acres,  Sandy  Harbor,  Hamlin  Beach,  The  Devil’s 
Nose,  Troutburg,  Point  Breeze,  Oak  Orchard  Harbor. 

Each  has  its  special  place  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  thou¬ 
sands  who,  through  many  "a  good  old  summertime,”  have  found 

peace  and  joy  on  those  shores. 

*  *  * 

Let’s  follow  the  Trail  of  Time  along  the  sands. 

First  there  is  Rock  Beach,  probably  the  swankiest  of  all  the 
shore  colonies.  For  54  years  wealthy  Rochesterians  have  maintained 
fine  summer  residences  there.  Rock  Beach  gets  its  name  from  the 
huge  granite  blocks  the  railroad  brought  in  to  protect  its  embank¬ 
ment  from  encroaching  waters. 

Windsor  Beach — and  across  the  years  come  echoes  of  gay 
music  and  merry  voices  and  the  shuffling  of  dancing  feet.  Gener¬ 
ations  have  danced  there,  first  in  the  ornate  pavilion  that  was  known 
as  "The  House  of  Glass,”  which  was  built  in  1882  and  ended  in 
flames  in  1895,  and  then  in  its  successor,  the  Windsor,  which  met 
a  like  fate  one  night  in  1941. 

Oldtimers  will  recall  the  fire  of  1908  amid  a  60-mile  gale  that 
leveled  40  cottages  at  Windsor  Beach  and  brought  Rochester  fire¬ 
men  and  apparatus  down  to  the  lake  on  a  flatcar. 

Some  may  recall  the  tented  colony  that  began  in  the  early  1890’s 
to  give  White  City  its  picturesque  name.  And  around  Summer- 
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ville,  with  its  nautical  background  as  home  of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  Naval  Militia,  cling  memories  of  the  old  toll  gate  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  rendezvous  that  was  known  as  "The  Round  House’’  because  of 
its  shape. 

Across  the  river  is  Charlotte — variously  a  lake  port,  a  suburban 
village,  a  "Coney  Island,"  a  city  park  and  bathing  beach — and  for 
years  The  Playground  of  the  People. 

Were  it  not  for  the  falls  of  the  Genesee  eight  miles  to  the 
southward,  which  powered  the  mills  of  the  Flour  City,  Charlotte, 
and  not  Rochester,  undoubtedly  would  have  been  the  metropolis 
of  the  Genesee  Country.  And  now  the  city  has  swallowed  up  the 
lakeside  village. 

The  origin  of  its  name  is  in  dispute.  One  version  has  it  named 
after  Lady  Charlotte  Johnstone,  wife  of  the  heir  to  the  Pultney 
Estate;  the  other  that  it  honors  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Robert  Troup, 
the  Pultney  land  agent.  At  any  rate  it  always  has  been  mispro¬ 
nounced.  Mark  Twain  once  said  that  "Rochester  is  noted  for  hav¬ 
ing  a  neighboring  village  CHARlotte,  that  the  natives  insist  on 
calling  ShaLOT." 

"The  Battle  of  Charlotte"  at  this  distance  seems  a  comic-opera 
sort  of  affair,  but  it  was  very  real  to  the  settlers  on  the  frontier  in 
1814.  Yeo’s  British  fleet,  which  also  raided  Pultneyville  and  Sodus 
Point,  made  its  appearance  off  the  harbor  one  day  in  May.  Thirty- 
three  men  from  Rochesterville,  all  that  could  be  mustered  immedi¬ 
ately,  marched  and  counter-marched  among  the  trees  to  create  the 
illusion  of  strength.  Yeo  was  impressed.  The  Americans  gained 
time  to  gather  a  considerable  force  from  all  over  the  frontier,  so 
that  after  much  parleying  under  flags  of  truce  and  a  harmless  ex¬ 
change  of  cannonades,  the  royal  fleet  sailed  away,  outbluffed  and 
outmaneuvered. 

There  are  many  pictures  in  Charlotte’s  album  of  yesterdays — 
an  early  lake  port  with  a  roaring  waterfront  along  River  Street; 
Western  New  York’s  Coney  Island,  mecca  of  the  excursion  trains, 
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Irondequoit  Bay:  Held’s  Island  in  the  Long  Ago  (Above) ; 
View  from  Point  Pleasant  Today  (Below) 


a  babel  of  shows  and  barkers  and  crowded  midway,  with  big  hotels 
and  dance  halls;  then  a  city  picnic  ground  and  beach,  where  the 
city’s  rank  and  file  frolics  in  the  shadow  of  the  mansions  the  elite 
built  long  ago  along  tree-shaded  Beach  Avenue. 

And  always  there  is  the  gray  old  lighthouse  keeping  vigil  be¬ 
side  the  Genesee. 

*  *  * 

The  trail  winds  over  familiar  ground — past  Paddy  Hill,  where 
the  cross  atop  Our  Mother  of  Sorrows  Church,  first  raised  in  the 
wilds,  sheltered  by  lofty  pines,  is  outlined  against  the  sky — past 
Bogus  Point,  center  of  a  recent  controversy  over  the  city’s  water 
supply  and  so  named  because  a  century  ago  a  band  of  counterfeiters 
was  rounded  up  there — along  the  chain  of  ponds. 

There  are  five  of  these  ponds  dotting  the  flatlands.  The  names 
of  four  are  obvious:  Round,  Buck,  Cranberry  and  Long.  The 
fifth  and  largest,  Braddock’s  Bay,  is  richest  in  history. 

It  was  there  in  1759  that  the  British  expedition,  led  by  General 
Prideaux  and  Sir  William  Johnson,  encamped  on  its  way  to  storm 
Fort  Niagara.  After  that  it  was  called  Prideaux  Bay.  But,  so  the 
story  goes,  the  Yankee  settlers  could  not  master  the  foreign  sound¬ 
ing  name  and  corrupted  it  into  Braddock,  perhaps  in  honor  of  the 
British  general.  There  also  is  a  legend  that  a  Capt.  Braddock,  a 
deep  sea  pirate,  fled  to  the  bay  and  buried  his  treasure  there.  For 
years  credulous  pioneers  dug  around  its  shores,  but  unearthed  no 
treasure. 

Settlement  at  Braddock’s  began  as  early  as  1793.  From  the 
bay  to  the  Genesee  near  Scottsville  ran  the  first  highway  in  Monroe 
County.  Charles  Williamson,  the  land  agent,  visioned  a  great  port 
at  the  bay  and  had  surveys  made  for  a  town  site.  But  it  was  only 
another  dream  city. 

Manitou  used  to  be  Braddock  Point,  but  after  the  electric  rail¬ 
way  was  built  along  the  lake,  promoters  of  the  line  renamed  it  after 
the  Indian  god. 
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The  coming  of  the  trolleys  also  signaled  the  rise  of  the  present 
populous  summer  settlements  along  the  lake.  For  33  years,  from 
1892  to  1925,  the  railway,  the  second  electric  line  built  in  the 
county,  ran  from  Charlotte  to  Manitou.  At  first  it  was  called  the 
Grand  View  Beach  Railway  and  later  the  Rochester  and  Manitou. 

The  superintendent  who  built  the  road  is  Thomas  M.  Lynn, 
brother  of  the  late  Judges  John  D.  and  William  F.  Lynn.  Now  86, 
he  lives  with  his  son  on  the  Ridge  in  Greece  and  the  other  day  he 
regaled  me  with  many  a  tale  of  the  building  of  the  Manitou  Line. 

The  contract  for  its  construction  provided  that  by  a  certain  day 
passengers  must  have  been  carried  over  the  entire  route.  When  the 
day  came  the  road  was  not  quite  ready.  But  that  difficulty  was  oven 
come.  Thomas  Lynn,  his  brother  John,  attorney  for  the  railway,  and 
J.  Miller  Kelly,  one  of  the  promoters,  manned  a  hand  car  and 
pumped  it  over  the  line.  John  Lynn  and  Kelly  paid  their  fares  and 
the  contract  clause  was  met.  The  first  regular  train  ran  a  fortnight 
later. 

Tom  Lynn  told  of  the  old  Skinner  Inn  at  Manitou,  predecessor 
of  the  later  larger  hotels  there;  of  the  dances  at  the  Dann  House, 
now  the  Grand  View;  of  his  six  husky  Canadian  woodsmen  who 
to  the  consternation  of  the  villagers,  chopped  down  in  the  dead  of 
night  seven  tall  trees  in  Charlotte  that  blocked  the  path  of  the  rail¬ 
way;  of  the  tremendous  task  in  cutting  through  Rigney’s  Bluff  and 
cribbing  the  roadbed  with  stone;  of  the  excursions  that  started  at 
the  old  Cottage  Hotel  at  Charlotte;  of  the  62  picnics  that  Lynn,  as 
passenger  agent,  booked  the  second  season  of  operation. 

In  1925  the  Manitou  Line  went  the  way  of  all  interurbans. 
Part  of  the  old  road  bed  now  serves  as  a  highway  for  cottagers; 
remains  of  the  trestles  are  still  standing  and  even  a  few  poles  are 
left. 

For  years  the  Colony  Club  of  Pittsburgh  spent  its  summers  at 
Manitou,  whose  approach  is  lined  by  towering  poplars  and  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  Indians’  god. 
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At  the  end  of  Beaty  Road  and  at  the  western  edge  of  Buck 
Pond  is  probably  the  only  log  cabin  left  in  Monroe  County.  It  was 
built  by  Thomas  Curry,  a  son  of  Erin,  in  1842.  His  daughter,  Mrs. 
Mina  S.  Beaty,  who  now  resides  at  470  Janes  Road,  lived  in  it  as 
a  girl.  It  serves  as  a  summer  cottage  today;  a  new  roof  has  been 
added  and  other  improvements  made,  but  the  mud-chinked  logs  are 
still  there,  reminders  of  a  pioneer  day. 

Most  unusual  building  along  the  lake  is  the  eight-sided  frame 
house  that  Aylesworth  B.  Haines,  elderly  Hilton  artist,  built  with 
his  own  hands  in  1937.  Everything  about  it  is  octagonal — the  fire¬ 
place,  the  chimney,  the  roof  with  eight  cornices,  between  which  are 
eight  flower  boxes. 

For  47  years,  another  house,  a  97-foot  high  brick  structure,  has 
dominated  the  landscape  like  a  cathedral  on  a  plain.  It  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  lighthouse.  For  30  years  Frank  Coleman  daily  climbed 
the  105  steps  to  light  the  oil  burning  lamp  in  the  tower.  In  1928 
the  present  electric  beacon  of  20,000  candle  power,  throwing  its 
rays  19  miles  out  into  the  lake,  was  installed. 

It  is  called  Braddock’s  Light.  Originally  the  government  in¬ 
tended  to  build  it  at  Braddock’s  Point  (Manitou)  three  miles  to  the 
eastward.  Uncle  Sam  changed  the  location  but  not  the  name.  The 
present  keeper  of  the  light  is  Claude  Jay  cox,  a  veteran  of  the  light¬ 
house  service,  now  under  the  Coast  Guard.  He  and  his  wife  and 
Sonny  Boy  live  in  the  snug,  neat  quarters  attached  to  the  lighthouse. 

Sonny  Boy  is  a  kingly  thoroughbred  white  and  gold  collie,  a 
kinsman  of  Laddie  Boy  of  White  House  fame  during  the  Harding 
reign.  Sonny  Boy  is  the  unofficial  color  guard  at  Braddock’s  Light. 
Every  morning  he  carries  the  Stars  and  Stripes  out  on  his  back  and 
stands  proudly  by  as  his  master  hoists  the  flag  to  the  lake  breezes. 
At  night  the  procedure  is  repeated  in  reverse.  Sonny  Boy  was  the 
most  aristocratic  resident  I  met  along  the  lake. 

Hilton,  prosperous  village  in  the  heart  of  the  Apple  Country, 
is  neither  on  the  Ridge  nor  on  the  lake.  It  is  just  between.  The 


village,  first  christened  Unionville,  got  its  present  name  from  a 
Freewill  Baptist  minister,  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Hilton.  The  Col- 
lamer  Brothers  in  their  vast  Hilton  orchards  originated  the  Twenty 
Ounce  variety  of  apple. 

Quiet  prevails  of  nights  now  at  Payne  and  Hilton  beaches.  In 
prohibition  days,  cottagers  heard  strange  noises  in  the  darkness — 
boats  scraping  on  the  beaches,  the  roll  of  trucks,  occasional  gunfire 
as  the  customs  men  came  to  grips  with  the  lake  rum  runners. 

Hamlin  Beach,  now  a  state  park,  was  a  popular  picnic  and  bath¬ 
ing  spot  before  gasoline  rationing.  This  year  Nazi  prisoners  of 
war,  brought  to  the  lakeside  to  help  harvest  the  crops,  lived  in  the 
barracks  occupied  before  the  war  by  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
youths.  Hamlin  Town,  in  the  far  corner  of  Monroe  County,  gets 
its  name  from  Lincoln’s  running  mate  in  I860,  Hannibal  Hamlin. 

The  trail  leads  to  the  Devil’s  Nose,  a  wild  and  shaggy  head¬ 
land,  with  treacherous  reefs  extending  out  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
On  them  many  a  good  ship  has  come  to  grief.  But  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Devil’s  Nose  nestles  a  charming  little  summer  colony. 

*  *  * 

Troutburg  is  a  ghost  resort. 

The  Story  House,  once  familiar  to  many  Rochesterians  as  a  pop¬ 
ular  dining  place,  is  only  a  heap  of  rubble.  It  burned  down  two 
years  ago.  The  dance  hall  under  the  willows  is  being  dismantled. 
Dingy  streamers,  once  gay,  hang  down  from  its  rafters.  The  high 
water  has  eaten  away  the  piers,  grass  covers  the  cement  walks  along 
the  shore. 

Across  the  way  the  three-story  Cady  House,  the  temperance 
hotel,  is  closed  and  quiet  prevades  the  grove  where  once  Methodist 
camp  meetings  held  forth.  But  religious  gatherings  are  in  prospect 
there  again  for  recently  the  Assemblies  of  God  announced  purchase 
of  the  hotel  and  grounds. 
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To  the  west  along  the  shore,  joyous  young  voices  have  rung 
out  for  the  past  four  summers.  In  the  three-story,  1 6-room,  stucco, 
pillared  mansion  that  the  late  Col.  Adrien  Grief,  the  sugar  magnate, 
built  35  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  live  35  underprivileged 
children  from  Rochester’s  industrial  section,  guests  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Many  of  them  are  children  of  soldier  fathers  and  mothers 
who  work  in  war  plants. 

Brig.  John  H.  Brunner  and  his  motherly  wife  are  in  charge  of 
the  camp  where  youngsters  from  5  to  14  years  gather  for  two-week 
periods  during  the  vacation  season.  The  parlor  of  the  mansion  is 
a  Sunday-school  room;  the  former  quarters  of  Grief’s  Puerto  Rican 
servants  now  house  the  older  children;  the  stables  are  being  con¬ 
verted  into  an  auditorium. 

This  erstwhile  mansion,  with  its  commanding  view  of  Lake 
Ontario,  set  among  43  acres  of  orchards,  is  being  put  to  good  use 
these  summers. 

*  *  * 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Town  of  Kendall,  Orleans  County, 
is  a  highway  called  the  Norwegian  Road.  It’s  the  only  official 
recognition  given  the  first  Norwegian  colony  in  the  New  World. 

In  1821,  Clang  Pearson  came  to  America,  seeking  a  haven  for 
a  group  of  Norwegian  Quakers  who  were  in  revolt  against  the  state 
church. 

It  came  to  pass  that  in  July,  1825,  the  sloop,  Restoration,  sailed 
from  Stavenger  with  52  Norwegian  pilgrims  aboard.  There  were 
53  when  they  landed  in  America  for  a  baby  girl  had  been  born  at 
sea.  Pearson  led  the  party  to  Albany,  then  by  the  new  canal  to 
Rochester,  where  some  of  them  stayed.  The  rest  continued  on  to 
Kendall,  where  they  established  their  historic  settlement.  It  was 
shortlived  as  most  of  the  Norwegians  in  a  few  years  joined  the 
great  movement  of  Scandinavian  settlers  to  the  Northwest. 
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But  some  descendants  of  the  Norsemen  still  live  around  Ken¬ 
dall.  One  of  them  is  Ole  N.  Orsland,  chairman  of  the  Orleans 
County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

*  *  * 

Picturesque,  as  well  as  historic,  is  the  meeting  place  of  the 
waters  of  the  Oak  Orchard  and  Lake  Ontario.  That  natural  harbor 
was  once  a  busy  one.  Now  it  is  as  useless  and  idle  as  the  once  im¬ 
portant  port  of  Pultneyville. 

When  in  1798  Aaron  Burr  obtained  from  the  Holland  Land 
Company  a  tract  along  the  lake,  the  harbor  was  known  as  Tona- 
wanda  Bay.  The  magnificent  trees  that  bordered  the  stream  gave 
the  creek  and  the  harbor  its  later  name  of  Oak  Orchard.  The 
country  was  generally  so  isolated  and  forbidding  and  unhealthy 
in  the  early  days  that  pioneers  called  it  "The  Black  North.” 

Around  1805  a  lake  sailor  gave  a  red  apple  to  a  red  cheeked 
lass  of  the  Town  of  Carlton  named  Rachel  Lovewell.  Legend  says 
she  planted  the  seeds  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  orch¬ 
ards  that  now  flourish  in  the  once  desolate  "Black  North.” 

A  "bachelor  settlement”  once  sprang  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oak  Orchard.  In  1810  eight  young  men  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  all 
of  them  unmarried,  formed  the  Union  Company,  a  joint  enterprise 
and  established  their  colony  which  no  woman  was  to  invade.  With¬ 
in  a  year  there  were  deserters  and  soon  most  of  the  Union  Company 
had  taken  wives. 

Many  ships  were  built  at  Oak  Orchard  Harbor  in  the  1840’ s 
and  50’s.  The  first  was  the  flat  bottomed  schooner,  the  New  World. 
The  port  became  an  important  one.  A  lighthouse  was  built  after 
several  craft  had  been  driven  ashore  and  wrecked  in  lake  storms. 
By  1879  there  was  only  one  vessel  operating  out  of  the  harbor. 
The  competition  of  the  railroads  and  the  growing  sand  bars  had 
triumphed. 
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But  for  years  a  considerable  resort  has  centered  there.  On  the 
east  bank  is  Point  Breeze,  still  an  Orleans  County  playground.  But 
on  a  wartime  Sunday  in  1944,  I  found  only  a  few  fishermen  and 
picnickers  there.  Across  the  creek  is  Oak  Orchard,  now  deserted. 
Once  a  big  hotel  and  other  attractions  made  it  a  rival  of  Point 
Breeze. 

The  traveler  approaching  Waterport  for  the  first  time  is 
amazed  by  the  noble  proportions  of  the  Oak  Orchard  as  it  sweeps 
through  the  village.  The  reason — the  booster  station  and  power 
dam  of  the  Niagara  Hudson  Company  nearby.  A  few  miles  and  the 
Oak  Orchard  is  a  creek  again — but  a  picturesque  one  flowing 
through  pleasant  country. 


Stage  Coach 
Trail 


WE  HAVE  been 
riding  phantom 
steamboats, 
ghostly  trolleys  and  long 
vanished  excursion  trains. 

How  about  a  stage¬ 
coach  trip? 

Fantasy  must  take  the  reins,  for  nearly  100  years  have  gone 
since  the  last  stagecoach  rumbled  down  the  West  Ridge. 

Our  ticket  is  dated  1825  and  our  ride  will  be  a  dusty  and  a 
bumpy  one.  But  all  along  the  way  are  the  inns,  offering  rest  and 
refreshment  for  jaded  traveler  and  weary  beast.  Some  of  those 
inns  still  stand,  although  their  jovial  proprietors  and  hostlers  have 
long  been  dust. 

Our  route  is  an  old  one — along  a  highway  built  eons  ago  by 
the  waves  of  a  glacial  sea.  It  leads  from  Hanford’s  Landing  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Genesee,  to  Lewiston,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Niagara. 

It  is  a  narrow  road  and  the  drovers  curse  the  stagecoaches 
that  scatter  the  herds  of  cattle,  swine  and  sheep  amid  the  dust 
clouds. 

It  is  a  busy  road  and  the  burden  of  traffic  is  toward  the  setting 
sun.  There  are  many  Conestoga  wagons,  laden  with  household 
goods.  Children’s  faces  peep  out  from  under  the  canvas.  They 
are  the  children  of  pioneers  leaving  the  security  of  Eastern  settle¬ 
ments  for  the  unknown  perils  of  the  West. 
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The  cumbersome  freight  wagons  clatter  along,  hauled  by  six 
sturdy  animals  with  a  wagoner  astride  the  wheel  horse.  They  are 
piled  high  with  barrels  of  salt  and  flour  and  potash,  with  carcasses 
slung  along  the  sides.  They  are  the  forerunners  of  the  trucks  that 
roar  so  swiftly  along  the  Ridge  today. 

There  are  carriages  and  chaises  bearing  beruffled  gentry.  There 
are  solitary  horsemen  with  saddle  bags.  There  are  silent  Red  Men 
walking  with  velvet  tread  the  trail  their  fathers  knew. 

And  in  the  inns,  the  newly  built  inns  with  the  pillared  porches, 
mills  a  cross  section  of  frontier  humanity.  Tourists,  bound  for 
Niagara  Falls;  politicos  in  tall  hats,  arguing  the  relative  merits  of 
John  Quincy  Adams  and  Andy  Jackson;  drovers,  soldiers,  hunters, 
emigrants,  settlers,  gamblers,  fancy  women.  In  the  flickering  light 
of  the  tall  candles  and  of  the  flames  leaping  up  in  the  great  fire¬ 
places,  they  talk  and  sing  and  drink  and  gorge  on  venison  and 
pigeon  pot  pie. 

The  stage  we  boarded  at  dawn  at  Hanford’s  Landing  near  the 
lower  falls  of  the  Genesee  has  come  from  Canandaigua  the  day 
before.  It  is  a  clumsy  vehicle,  its  eliptical  box-like  body  resting  on 
longitudinal  leather  springs.  It  has  four  interior  seats,  holding 
twelve  passengers.  But  as  many  more  roost  on  the  top,  using  the 
baggage  for  seats.  The  drivers  pull  the  six  prancing  horses  up 
before  each  inn  with  a  flourish  of  reins  and  a  blast  of  the  horn. 
It  is  a  signal  for  the  villagers  to  gather.  The  coming  of  the  coach 
is  an  event.  For  it  brings  the  mail,  the  news  of  the  outside  world 
and  sometimes  famous  passengers. 

That  year  of  1825  saw  the  flood  tide  of  the  Stagecoach  Era  on 
the  Ridge,  although  it  was  to  linger  for  another  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury.  But  slowly  the  prestige  of  the  highroad  was  to  wane  as  the 
boats  multiplied  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  glory  that  was  Clark¬ 
son  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Gaines  yielded  to  the  challenge  of 

the  new  boom  canal  towns,  Albion  and  Brockport. 

*  *  * 
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The  West  Ridge  itself,  despite  its  antiquity,  was  not  "discov¬ 
ered”  by  White  Men  until  1798  when  Indians  told  the  pioneer  land 
holder,  Augustus  Porter,  of  the  natural  gravelly  highway  along  the 
lake.  Eli  Granger  surveyed  it  for  a  thoroughfare,  but  it  was  too 
narrow,  rough  and  unbridged  for  extensive  use  until  the  War  of 
1812,  when  it  became  a  military  highway,  albeit  an  unsatisfactory 
one. 

In  1816  by  virtue  of  a  state  appropriation  of  $5,000,  it  was 
made  a  passable  wagon  road.  Then  began  the  mighty  surge  of 
western  migration  and  gradually,  through  the  years,  the  road  was 
improved.  In  1901  it  was  rebuilt  as  part  of  the  Good  Roads  move¬ 
ment  although  it  was  not  resurfaced  its  entire  length  until  1926. 

Before  it  was  paved,  young  bucks,  homeward  bound  after 
dances  in  the  taverns,  would  race  each  other  in  the  dawn,  raising 
huge  clouds  of  dust  and  causing  householders  to  stir  uneasily  on 
their  pillows  as  they  heard  the  thud  of  the  horses’  hooves  in  the 
soft  roadway. 

It  is  only  in  Monroe  County  that  you  hear  about  "The  Big 
Ridge.”  There  Ridgeway  Avenue  and  its  extensions  follow  an  em¬ 
bankment  that  towers  above  the  West  Ridge.  There  is  still  a  Big 
Ridge  Road  on  county  maps.  The  city  directory  of  1900  had  the 
temerity  to  designate  the  historic  highway  running  west  from  Lake 
Avenue  as  the  "LITTLE”  Ridge  Road.  Then,  until  10  years  ago 
that  section  of  the  present  Ridge  Road  West  within  the  city  limits 
was  Lewiston  Avenue,  because  it  led  to  the  town  of  that  name  at 

the  western  end  of  the  wave  built  way. 

*  *  * 

Our  stage  coach  ticket  says  1825,  but  let’s  examine  the  film  of 
history  along  the  Ridge  in  the  years  that  preceded  and  followed. 

Today  Hanford’s  Landing,  once  famed  as  the  head  of  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Genesee,  is  only  a  name  in  history.  Nearby,  the  Ridge 
today  marches  across  the  river  over  a  magnificent,  $4,000,000, 
seven-arched  span  of  white  granite,  built  in  the  lush  year  of  1931  as 
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a  memorial  to  Rochester’s  veterans  of  the  first  World  War.  Years 
ago,  a  half-mile  west  of  the  Veterans  Memorial  Bridge,  was  a  toll 
gate.  Now  that  site  is  part  of  the  mighty  industry  with  its  acres  of 
factories  and  miles  of  railroad  tracks  that  the  world  knows  as 
Kodak  Park. 

As  I  write  this,  from  my  window  I  can  see  the  towering  twin 
chimneys  that  are  symbols  of  the  industrial  colossus  that  stretches 
for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  West  Ridge.  They  are  symbolic, 
too,  of  the  American  saga.  For  Rochester’s  greatest  industry  started 
with  chemical  experiments  a  young  bank  clerk  named  Eastman  made 
in  the  kitchen  sink  of  his  widowed  mother’s  home! 

The  West  Ridge  has  seen  many  changes  since  the  stagecoaches 
rolled  past  the  farm  land  that  is  now  the  site  of  Kodak  Park  and 
a  thickly  populated  suburban  development. 

From  oldtimers  come  many  a  tale  of  those  other  days.  T.  Wil¬ 
liam  Davies,  born  on  the  Ridge  and  now  a  resident  of  Maiden  Lane, 
Greece,  told  of  the  plank  road  that  followed  the  Ridge  from  Lake 
Avenue  to  the  Long  Pond  Road;  of  the  construction  of  Mitchell  Road 
in  a  wide  curve  to  circumvent  the  toll  gate  at  that  Ridge  Road  inter¬ 
section;  of  the  four-foot  high,  one-quarter  mile  long  board  fence, 
painted  red,  that  Abner  Shearman  built  some  70  years  ago  along 
either  side  of  the  Ridge  in  Greece. 

Near  the  Manitou  Road  intersection  is  a  gentle  incline  known 
as  "Hoosic  Hill.”  It  got  its  name  because  years  ago  an  old  lady 
who  lived  there  possessed  an  insatiable  curiosity  about  her  neigh¬ 
bors  and  whenever  she  saw  the  doctor  passing  by,  would  dash  out 
with  the  invariable  question:  "Who’s  sick?” 

At  that  intersection,  Abram  Babcock,  a  veteran  of  the  war 
with  Spain,  has  maintained  a  blacksmith  shop  for  28  years,  but  his 
work  is  all  motor  repair  now.  It  is  three  years  since  he  has  shod 
a  horse.  Times  have  changed  along  the  Ridge. 

Babcock  related  how  30  years  ago  the  century-old  West  Greece 
Hotel  across  the  road  was  literally  blown  in  two  by  the  explosion 
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of  a  carbide  lighting  tank.  In  those  days  it  was  the  Manchester 
House.  Had  the  blast  occurred  two  hours  later,  the  loss  of  life 
might  have  been  heavy,  because  a  Rochester  sleigh-ride  party  was 
booked  there  that  night.  As  it  was,  the  proprietor  escaped  with  a 
broken  leg  and  a  woman,  although  blown  through  a  window, 
suffered  only  bruises.  Afterward,  the  severed  parts  of  the  tavern 
were  pulled  together  again. 

*  *  * 

The  Stagecoach  Route  takes  us  to  Parma  Corners,  named  after 

an  old  Italian  city.  The  Monroe  County  Parma  was  settled  in  1805, 
largely  by  New  Englanders  that  the  eloquence  of  Land  Agent  James 
Wadsworth  at  many  a  town  meeting  induced  to  the  Genesee  Country. 

Between  Parma  and  Garland  is  a  stately  memento  of  the  stage¬ 
coach  days.  It  is  the  Houston  Tavern,  now  a  private  home,  built  in 
1825  with  white  pillars  supporting  the  two-storied,  porch  that 
stretches  across  its  yellow  front. 

*  *  * 

Clarkson  dozes  under  her  old  trees  today,  like  a  dowager, 

dreaming  of  her  bright  youth.  That  village  was  a  place  of  conse¬ 
quence  before  the  Erie  Canal  came  and  Brockport  boomed,  a  mile 
to  the  southward.  Clarkson’s  time-mellowed  brick  and  frame  and 
cobblestone  houses  testify  to  the  good  taste  of  the  gentlefolk  who 
built  them  so  long  ago. 

A  bit  of  old  New  England  is  the  128-year-old  white  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  with  its  thin  spire  reaching  skyward,  vieing  with  the 
lordly  maples  on  its  lawn. 

The  village,  named  after  a  land-holding  general,  Matthew 
Clarkson,  began  in  1804  as  Murray  Corners.  During  the  War  of 
1812,  it  was  a  general  depot  for  troops  and  munitions.  Down  the 
Ridge,  bound  for  Niagara,  marched  an  American  army  under  Win¬ 
field  Scott,  to  swing  off  at  Clarkson  Four  Corners  for  the  Batavia 
Road. 
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A  blue  historical  sign  marks  the  rambling  brick  house  where 
George  B.  Selden,  "father  of  the  automobile,”  was  born.  In  that 
house  lived  his  father,  Henry  R.  Selden,  who  became  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor  and  judge  of  the  state  Court  of  Appeals.  Clarkson  also  was 
the  home  of  an  equally  distinguished  brother,  Samuel  Lee  Selden; 
of  Simeon  Jewett,  onetime  United  States  marshal;  of  Philip  Boss, 
the  painter;  of  other  notable  men  who  dwelt  in  her  historic  houses. 

Henry  Selden’s  daughter,  Mrs.  William  D.  Ellwanger  of  East 
Avenue,  maintains  her  father  was  "the  first  Rochester  commuter.” 
For  years  he  drove  his  ponies,  Polly  and  Dolly,  the  16  miles  be¬ 
tween  his  Clarkson  residence  and  his  Rochester  law  office  twice  a 
day. 

In  the  brick  house  adjoining  the  Selden  homestead  is  the  original 
landscaped  wallpaper  put  on  more  than  a  century  ago.  That  house 
was  built  by  Mrs.  Ellwanger’s  grandfather,  Abel  Baldwin.  When 
William  Morgan,  the  Anti-Mason,  was  kidnaped  and  taken  to  his 
doom  down  the  Ridge  in  1826,  Baldwin,  an  ardent  Free  Mason, 
unhooked  his  team  from  the  plow  that  it  might  draw  the  carriage 

containing  the  prisoner  on  to  Gaines. 

*  *  * 

All  through  that  sultry  September  13th  of  1826,  the  carriage 
with  the  drawn  curtains  rolled  down  the  West  Ridge.  In  it,  guarded 
by  stern-faced  men,  lay  a  50-year-old  bricklayer,  a  Virginia-born 
veteran  of  the  Revolution,  a  man  of  medium  height  with  balding 
head  and  shifty  eyes,  in  a  blue  frock  coat.  He  did  not  know  it  then 
but  William  Morgan  was  never  again  to  see  his  young  wife  and  his 
two  babies  in  Batavia. 

Stung  by  a  snub  from  a  Masonic  lodge  to  which  he  had  be¬ 
longed,  Morgan  had  written  and  was  about  to  publish  an  expose 
of  the  secrets  of  Free  Masonry.  The  Masons  of  Western  New  York 
banded  together  to  silence  William  Morgan. 

He  had  been  delivered  into  their  keeping  from  the  Canandaigua 
jail  where  he  had  been  thrown  on  a  trumped  up  charge.  In  the 
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moonlight  the  carriage  plodded  down  the  road  to  Rochester.  At 
dawn  from  the  inn  at  Hanford’s  Landing  the  grim  journey  down 
the  Ridge  began.  There  were  fresh  horses  ready  all  along  the  line — 
at  Clarkson,  at  Gaines,  at  Ridgeway,  at  Molyneaux,  until  at  last  the 
captive  was  behind  the  walls  of  Fort  Niagara.  No  one  save  his 
abductors  ever  saw  him  alive  again.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned  in  the  Niagara  River. 

His  kidnaping  and  disappearance  threw  the  land  into  wild 
political  turmoil  and  gave  birth  to  the  Anti-Masonic  Party,  which 
nominated  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1830  and  then  dropped 
from  sight. 

There  were  many  inns  between  Clarkson  and  Gaines  in  the 
olden  time.  At  Murray  was  the  Mattison  Tavern  where  De  Witt 
Clinton  stopped  on  his  historic  horseback  ride,  exploring  the  frontier 
in  1810. 

Most  of  the  taverns  are  gone  but  the  porticoed  Five  Mile  House 
built  by  John  Huff  in  1816,  and  the  124-year-old  Fair  Haven  House 
near  Childs  are  still  there. 

At  Childs  is  a  110-year-old  cobblestone  church  of  the  Uni- 
versalist  faith.  It  is  opened  for  services  one  Sunday  every  year — and 
only  then — in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an  old  deed. 

Once  the  smithies  were  as  thick  along  the  Ridge  as  the  inns. 
But  that  was  in  horse  and  buggy  days  and  now  at  Childs,  Joseph 
Vagg,  last  of  the  Ridge  Road  blacksmiths,  holds  the  fort.  For  36 
years  he  has  been  shoeing  horses  there.  And  his  patrons  come  from 
all  over  the  countryside. 

*  *  * 

Gaines  now  is  just  another  hamlet  that  the  traveler  hardly 
notices  as  he  whizzes  by.  But  once  she  was  "The  Queen  of  the 
Ridge.” 

All  the  stagecoaches  stopped  there,  for  Gaines  had  ten  taverns 
and  was  the  most  important  town  between  Rochester  and  Lewiston. 
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There  the  first  house  of  worship,  still  standing,  and  the  first  acad¬ 
emy  between  the  Genesee  and  Niagara  rivers  were  built.  Gaines 
had  the  first  newspaper  in  Orleans  County,  the  first  attorney,  the 
first  circus,  the  first  burying  ground. 

And  it  had  the  Mansion  House,  the  most  pretentious  hotel  on 
the  Ridge,  a  three-story  structure  with  tall  Grecian  columns.  It  was 
built  in  1816  and  burned  in  1843.  Henry  Clay,  "Harry  of  the  West,” 
while  stumping  the  frontier  for  votes,  once  held  a  reception  in  its 
parlor. 

This  village,  named  after  a  general,  has  its  martial  traditions, 

too. 

In  the  War  of  1812  the  men  of  Gaines  formed  a  militia  com¬ 
pany  and  had  a  drill  ground.  And  when  in  1813  after  the  British 
had  burned  Lewiston  and  word  came  that  the  enemy  was  marching 
eastward  down  the  Ridge,  the  men  of  Gaines,  led  by  Eleazer 
McCarty,  shouldered  arms  and  went  out  to  meet  the  Redcoats  and 
the  Redskins.  They  surprised  the  enemy  in  an  inn  at  Molyneaux 
Corners,  killed  a  few  Indians  and  one  British  soldier,  took  the  rest 
of  the  party  prisoner  and  marched  back  home  in  triumph. 

During  the  Canadian  Patriot  War  of  1838  many  along  the 
Ridge  sympathized  with  the  rebels  and  gave  them  aid.  "Hunters’ 
Lodges”  were  formed  for  that  purpose.  The  one  at  Gaines  met  in  a 
tannery.  The  situation  became  so  serious  that  General  Scott  was 
sent  to  the  frontier  with  a  detachment  of  troops  to  preserve  order 
and  neutrality. 

*  *  * 

When  in  1824,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  new  county  on  the 
old  Holland  Land  Purchase  along  the  lake  and  the  Ridge,  a  violent 
dispute  arose  over  the  name  it  was  to  bear.  The  Whigs  wanted 
Adams;  the  Democrats  held  out  for  Jackson.  Orleans  was  a  com¬ 
promise  choice. 

Even  more  bitter  was  the  fight  over  the  county  seat.  The  rivals 
were  Gaines  and  Albion,  a  pushing  new  canal  town. 
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A  state  commission  was  named  to  make  the  choice.  The  com¬ 
missioners  received  a  dignified  reception  at  the  established  town  of 
Gaines.  Meanwhile  Albion  hatched  a  crafty  plot.  It  was  summer, 
the  stream  that  ran  through  the  village  was  dry  and  the  saw  mills 
on  its  banks  were  idle.  That  picture  would  not  impress  the  com¬ 
missioners. 

So  Albion  rebuilt  the  dam,  closed  its  gates  to  store  all  available 
water,  hauled  logs  to  the  mill  yards,  stationed  workmen  at  points 
where  the  commissioners  would  see  them,  set  the  saws  to  whining. 
The  commissioners  came,  were  lavishly  wined  and  dined  and  saw  a 
busy  ''industrial”  scene.  They  promptly  awarded  the  county  seat  to 
Albion. 

And  as  the  embittered  men  of  Gaines  watched  the  new  Court¬ 
house  rise  in  the  rival  village,  only  a  mile  away,  they  could  only 
mutter,  "Perfidious  Albion.” 

In  the  1830’s  during  a  financial  panic,  another  war  flared  be¬ 
tween  the  two  villages.  It  was  called  the  "War  of  the  Red  Backs” 
and  it  was  a  financial  conflict.  Under  the  terms  of  a  state  banking 
act,  authorizing  local  banks  to  issue  notes  secured  by  real  estate 
mortgages,  the  Farmers’  Bank  of  Gaines  was  organized.  A  cashier 
was  imported  from  New  York,  business  was  set  up  in  a  frame 
dwelling  that  still  stands  and  Gaines  prepared  to  do  battle  with  the 
Bank  of  Orleans  at  Albion.  The  Gaines  Bank  invested  in  state  bonds 
of  Indiana. 

Because  the  new  bank  notes  were  printed  in  red  on  the  reverse 
side,  they  were  called  "Red  Backs,”  according  to  County  Historian 
Joseph  B.  Achilles. 

Each  bank  sought  to  force  a  run  on  the  other  by  buying  up 
notes  and  presenting  them  for  payment.  Old  line  banks  rallied  to 
the  Albion  institution  and  shipped  in  boxes  of  silver  dollars,  $1,000 
in  a  box,  daily.  This  silver  came  by  coach  to  Gaines.  The  bankers 
there  thus  could  count  the  number  of  boxes,  and  determine  their 
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It  is  a  Land  of  Cobblestone  Houses 


goal  as  they  prepared  to  raid  the  silver  hoard  at  Albion  and  drive 
their  rival  to  the  wall. 

But  after  the  state  of  Indiana  defaulted  on  her  bonds,  the  Gaines 
bank  was  forced  to  close  its  doors  and  give  up  the  battle.  Again 
"Perfidious  Albion”  had  won. 

*  *  * 

The  Ridge  might  also  be  called  "The  Road  of  the  Cobblestone 
Houses.” 

For  there  are  more  such  buildings  in  the  25  miles  of  Ridge 
Road  between  Rochester  and  Gaines  than  on  any  highway  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  style  of  architecture,  which  flourished  from  about  1825 
to  the  Civil  War,  is  centered  within  a  radius  of  50  miles  from 
Rochester.  There  are  a  few  cobblestone  buildings  in  Ontario, 
Canada;  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and  around  Albany.  But  a  competent 
authority,  Carl  F.  Schmidt,  Rochester  architect,  who  has  written 
an  informative  little  book  called  "Cobblestone  Architecture,”  be¬ 
lieves  that  they  were  inspired  by  the  cobblestone  work  in  this  region. 

And  where  could  the  stones  be  gathered  more  easily  than  in 
the  bed  of  the  glacial  Lake  Iroquois,  between  the  Ridge  and  Lake 
Ontario?  The  settlers,  men,  women  and  children,  collected  them 
painstakingly.  Sometimes  three  years  were  spent  in  obtaining 
enough  for  a  house. 

At  first  they  picked  up  field  stones  of  varying  sizes,  hit  and 
miss.  Later  the  builders  laid  them  in  more  even  rows  and  finally 
when  the  work  became  an  art,  only  lake-washed  stones  of  even  shape 
and  color  were  used.  The  stones  were  graded  as  to  size  by  passing 
them  through  an  iron  ring  or  through  holes  cut  in  a  board.  Some¬ 
times  there  were  "bees”  when  a  whole  community  would  join  in 
this  pastime. 

Most  of  the  cobblestone  masons  came  to  this  region  with  the 
building  of  the  Erie  Canal.  They  guarded  their  formula  jealously; 
some  of  them  even  refused  to  let  anyone  watch  them  at  work  and 
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when  they  died,  the  secret  of  cobblestone  masonry  died  with  them. 

It  is  apparent  that  many  of  the  houses  are  the  work  of  one 
builder.  Such  a  man  was  John  Wetherill,  who  came  to  Gaines  in 
the  early  days,  built  many  cobblestone  places  along  the  Ridge  and 
is  said  to  have  originated  the  herringbone  pattern,  in  which  only 
long,  flat  stones  were  employed.  He  also  is  credited  with  many  of 
the  distinctive,  classic  entrances  that  grace  the  old  homes. 

The  builders  would  board  in  a  neighborhood  and  work  on  two 
or  more  jobs  at  one  time,  laying  a  row  at  one  building  and  while  it 
was  drying,  proceeding  to  the  next  one.  Sometimes  it  took  from  two 
to  three  years  to  build  a  cobblestone  house. 

The  stagecoaches  are  gone.  So  are  most  of  the  inns.  But  all 
along  the  quiet  Ridge,  in  the  pleasant  orchard  country,  the  cobble¬ 
stone  buildings  endure — houses,  schools,  churches,  barns,  standing 
four  square  against  the  storms  of  a  hundred  years. 

And  the  year  1825  that  we  chose  for  our  fanciful  stagecoach 
ride  along  the  West  Ridge,  that  was  the  year  the  pioneers  first 
began  rearing  these  buildings,  so  distinctive  to  the  region;  first  began 
laying  the  glacial  stones  so  carefully,  row  on  row. 

*  *  * 

Back  in  1812,  Seymour  Murdock,  a  pioneer  of  Ridgeway,  had 
a  manpower  problem. 

He  had  the  timbers  all  cut  and  ready  for  his  new  barn.  But 
nearly  all  the  able  bodied  men  had  gone  to  war.  Many  of  them  were 
in  General  Izzard’s  army  guarding  the  frontier  against  British  in¬ 
vasion. 

Murdock  appealed  to  the  general  for  help  in  completing  his 
barn.  He  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  So  troops  under  a  command¬ 
ing  general  erected  a  building  for  private  use,  an  act  without  prece¬ 
dent  in  American  history. 

That  barn  the  soldiers  built  132  years  ago  still  stands  beside 
the  West  Ridge. 

*  *  * 
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Ridgeway  on  the  Stage  Coach  Route  is  just  another  hamlet  on 
Route  104  today.  In  the  1830’s  it  was  a  sporty  place  with  a  famous 
race  course  and  a  log  tavern  as  the  gathering  place  for  the  gaming 
gentry  of  the  rising  towns  of  Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Batavia. 

Our  coach  rolls  through  little  Jeddo,  a  name,  which  given  in 
jest  by  a  schoolboy  in  town  meeting,  has  stuck  through  the  years, 
and  across  the  county  line,  into  a  land  of  peach  orchards  and  vine¬ 
yards  and  truck  gardens,  proclaimed  by  roadside  billboards  as  the 
"famed  Niagara  County  Fruit  Belt.” 

Johnson’s  Creek,  Wright’s  Corners,  Warren  Corners,  Moly- 
neaux  Corners — once  they  were  stage  coach  stops,  each  with  its 
tavern. 

The  tempo  of  the  Ridge  quickens  as  it  marches  westward. 
Wide  and  busy  highways  swing  off  toward  Lockport,  Buffalo,  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls.  Across  the  hitherto  placid  countryside  falls  the  shadow 
of  the  roaring  cities  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  and  in  fancy  one  hears 
the  far  thunder  of  the  great  cataract  and  the  hum  of  the  war  plants 
that  it  powers. 

What  has  been  flat  orchard  country  takes  on  more  rugged  con¬ 
tours.  At  points  the  Ridge  rears  high  above  the  fertile  plain  that 
stretches  northward  toward  Lake  Ontario.  The  Ridge  in  turn  is 
overshadowed  by  the  Niagara  escarpment  that  towers  above  it  to 
the  south. 

On  the  mountain  plateau,  just  east  of  Lewiston,  450  Tuscarora 
Indians  live  on  the  6,300-acre  reservation  given  their  forefathers 
after  the  Revolution.  The  remnants  of  the  Sixth  Nation  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois  Confederacy  till  their  farms  there  or  work  in  the  war  plants 
of  nearby  cities.  They  have  their  church  and  community  house,  their 
own  traditions.  "The  Wearers  of  the  Shirt”  are,  in  the  main,  a 
law-abiding  and  self  contained  people. 

North  of  the  Ridge  is  Model  City,  twice  a  boom  town.  A  dream 
that  failed,  the  building  of  a  ship  canal  linking  the  Niagara  and  the 
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Erie  Canal,  gave  it  being  in  the  1890’s.  It  awoke  from  somnolence 
after  Pearl  Harbor  when  the  government  bought  hundreds  of  acres 
and  erected  a  huge  powder  plant  there.  Within  a  year  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  virtually  abandoned  and  now  Model  City  has  sunk  into 
wonted  slumber  again. 

A  truck  with  the  name,  Tugwell,  on  its  side  evoked  the  remem¬ 
brance  that  nearby  Wilson  on  the  lake  is  the  boyhood  home  of  Rex- 
ford  Guy  Tugwell,  one  of  the  original  Brain  Trusters  of  the  New 
Deal  and  that  his  kin  still  live  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  shadows  lengthen  across  the  old  trail.  The  six  coach 
horses  quicken  their  pace.  They  sense  that  their  race  is  nearly  run 
and  that  oats  and  rest  await  them  in  the  mile-square  town,  in  Lew¬ 
iston,  where  the  tavern  lights  are  bright  and  cheery,  where  the  Ridge 
ends  on  the  bank  of  the  broad  Niagara. 


Drums 
along  the 
Niagara 

Lewiston  is  the 

Grand  Dame  of  the 
Ridge. 

She  is  a  gracious  old 
lady  on  whose  shoulders 
many  years  rest  lightly.  In 
the  lavender  and  old  lace 
of  her  tranquil  old  age,  she  never  forgets  the  linsey  woolsey  of 
her  dangerous  youth.  She  is  the  delight  of  the  antiquarian,  one 
of  the  most  unspoiled  villages  in  all  the  land.  Bigger,  newer, 
more  bumptious  towns  may  surround  her.  She  is  serene  in  the 
knowledge  her  place  in  history  is  secure. 

Rochesterians,  who  in  pre-war  days,  traveled  the  Ridge, 
bound  for  Canada,  know  Lewiston  as  the  town  on  the  interna¬ 
tional  border.  They  will  remember  the  long  bridge  in  the  shadow 
of  the  cliffs,  flanked  by  the  customs  men  of  two  nations;  the  tall 
Brock  Monument  gazing  down  from  the  old  battle  heights  of 
Queenston  on  Dominion  soil. 

For  me  Lewiston  will  always  summon  memories  of  white 
colonial  houses  with  green  blinds  and  shining  picket  fences;  of  a 
history-haunted  graystone  inn;  of  a  pioneer  graveyard  beside  an 
ancient  church;  of  a  neat  New  Englandish  village  whose  every 
corner  murmurs  of  the  past,  where  always  one  can  catch,  faint 

and  far  away,  the  beat  of  the  war  drums. 

*  *  * 

Before  I  visited  Lewiston,  I  had  read  something  of  her  past. 
J.  B.  Scovell  dramatized  it  for  me. 
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For  an  hour  I  sat  in  his  office,  one  flight  up,  in  one  of  Lew¬ 
iston’s  quaint  old  buildings,  and  heard  this  slight,  silver-haired 
lawyer  unfold  in  vivid  sentences  the  story  of  his  native  village. 

He  pictured  the  struggle  for  empire  that  for  two  centuries 
swirled  around  the  river’s  banks.  For  the  Niagara  Portage  was 
a  key  to  domination  of  the  trade  routes  of  the  New  World  and 
France  and  Britain  contested  long  and  fiercely  for  a  strip  of  shore. 

The  French  came  first.  In  1615,  five  years  before  Plymouth 
Rock,  a  Frenchman,  Etienne  Brule,  was  trading  with  the  Indians 
on  the  site  of  Lewiston.  As  early  as  1632,  the  place,  as  St.  Louis, 
appeared  on  maps  of  New  France.  La  Salle  and  Joncaire  and 
others  came  to  build  forts  and  trading  posts,  to  keep  the  fleur  de 
lis  floating  over  the  frontier. 

That  flag  came  down  in  1759  when  the  English  won  the 
portage  and  the  fort  at  the  river’s  mouth,  only  to  lose  them  when 
they  lost  the  Revolution  to  the  colonists. 

After  the  British  finally  turned  over  Fort  Niagara  to  the 
young  republic  in  1798,  Lewiston,  named  after  Governor  Morgan 
Lewis,  was  born  as  an  American  settlement.  Because  of  its  stra¬ 
tegic  location,  it  became  an  important  frontier  town. 

In  1813  the  heavy  hand  of  war  fell  cruelly  on  the  village. 
In  bleak  December,  British  and  Indian  allies  landed  from  Can¬ 
ada,  forced  the  outnumbered  American  defenders  to  retreat  and 
burned  every  building  in  Lewiston — save  one. 

The  Redskins  scalped  and  butchered  and  the  Redcoats 
burned  and  pillaged.  Soon  the  Ridge  Road  was  choked  with 
homeless  fugitives,  a  scene  to  be  repeated,  on  a  far  larger  scale,  in 
1940  on  the  roads  of  France. 

Grim  days  dawned  for  the  pioneers.  In  1814  there  were 
no  crops  to  harvest.  In  1816  the  "black  frost”  spread  ruin.  Yet, 
somehow,  within  a  few  years  after  war’s  end,  Lewiston  and  the 
other  despoiled  settlements  had  been  rebuilt  and  had  started  life 
anew. 
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Then  the  stage  coaches  came  and  the  railroad  and  the  steam¬ 
boats  on  the  river.  Lewiston  never  became  a  big  city,  but  through 
the  years,  she  never  lost  her  charm  and  dignity  in  a  rapidly  chang¬ 
ing  world.  She  was  always  the  Grand  Dame  of  Ridge  and  River. 

And  that  in  barest  outline  is  the  story  of  the  mile-square 

town.  But  there  are  many  sidelights. 

*  *  * 

An  historical  marker  near  the  bridge  between  the  nations 
tells  where  in  1764  was  built  "the  first  railway  in  America.”  It 
was  an  inclined  tramway,  constructed  by  the  British  for  trans¬ 
porting  supplies  down  the  steep  cliff.  Indians  supplied  the  motive 
power  for  its  cars  and  were  paid  off  in  rum  and  tobacco. 

Lewiston  is  one  of  three  communities  whose  lots  were  laid 
out  and  sold  by  the  State  of  New  York.  The  others  are  Oswego 
and  Watervliet.  The  state  reserved  as  a  village  site  a  mile-square 
tract  on  the  Niagara  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment.  Purchasers 
paid  25  per  cent,  down  and  gave  bond  for  the  balance.  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  ownership  were  given  only  when  the  entire  sum  had  been 
paid.  To  this  day  there  remain  three  pieces  of  property  in  Lewis¬ 
ton  on  which  this  indebtedness  has  never  been  cleared.  For  a 

century  and  a  half  the  state  has  been  collecting  its  interest. 

*  *  * 

The  one  building  the  British  invaders  spared  in  1813  was  an  inn 
operated  by  Thomas  Hustler,  and  his  buxom,  ribald  and  jocular 
wife,  Katherine.  She  was  a  prime  favorite  with  the  British  officers 
because  of  her  skill  in  mixing  delectable  drinks.  In  the  cup  she 
passed  around  was  stuck  the  tail  feather  of  a  rooster. 

Thus  in  a  Lewiston  tavern  originated  the  term,  "cocktail,”  as 
applied  to  a  mixed  drink. 

A  guest  at  the  Hustler  Tavern  in  its  heyday  was  a  young 
American  midshipman  who  served  on  the  Great  Lakes  prior  to 
the  War  of  1812.  Later  he  was  to  write  a  book  that  made  him 
famous.  In  that  book  Kate  Hustler  appears  as  Betsy  Flanagan 
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and  her  husband  as  Sergeant  Hollister.  That  book  was  "The 
Spy”  and  the  erstwhile  midshipman  who  wrote  it  was  James 
Fenimore  Cooper. 

The  Hustlers  sleep  in  the  old  burying  ground  along  with 
the  great  and  the  small  of  Lewiston.  Some  of  the  old  headstones 
are  tilted  and  many  names  have  been  nearly  obliterated  by  the 
hand  of  time.  Nearby  is  the  stone  Presbyterian  Church,  with  four 
massive  pillars,  built  in  1817. 

There  are  scores  of  other  historic  buildings  in  the  town.  The 
war  boom  has  brought  Buffalo  and  Falls  industrialists  to  live  in 
some  old  colonial  homes.  In  others  dwell  many  descendants  of 

the  men  who  founded  Lewiston. 

*  *  * 

The  three-story  stone  Frontier  Hotel,  120  years  old,  is  redo¬ 
lent  of  history.  There  Lafayette  stopped  on  his  triumphal  tour 
in  1826.  There  William  Morgan  is  reputed  to  have  spent  some 
of  his  last  hours  on  earth.  From  its  front  balcony  boomed  the 
oratorical  thunder  of  Daniel  Webster. 

The  Frontier  Hotel  should  never,  never  change  its  name. 

Lewiston  has  an  international  flavor.  There  are  Canadian 
soldiers,  money,  license  plates  and  dialect.  After  all,  from  almost 

any  spot  in  town,  the  shores  of  Canada  are  visible. 

*  *  * 

Seven  miles  down  river  is  Fort  Niagara,  over  whose  battle¬ 
ments  have  floated  the  flags  of  three  nations,  the  old  gray  bastion 
that  has  changed  hands  five  times  in  half  a  dozen  wars. 

La  Salle  built  the  first  French  fort,  Conti,  there  in  1678.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  1723,  renamed  Niagara  and  enlarged  in  1756. 
Three  years  later  the  English  captured  it,  lost  it  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  won  it  back  in  the  War  of  1812  and  then  turned  it  back  to 
the  United  States. 

A  busy  army  post  has  been  built  around  the  old  fortress,  but 
the  stone  relic,  unchanged,  still  faces  the  river  and  the  lake. 
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Furthermore  it  has  been  restored,  just  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  New 
France.  Its  restoration  was  completed  in  1934,  with  the  cost 
jointly  borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  Erie  County  and  the 
Old  Fort  Niagara  Association.  The  colonial  archives  of  France 
were  combed  that  everything  might  be  reproduced  in  authentic 
detail. 

I  had  anticipated  some  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  old  fort, 
which  is  closed  to  the  public  during  war  time.  I  had  no  creden¬ 
tials  other  than  my  press  card.  The  MP  at  the  gate  turned  Out 
to  be  a  former  Zanesville,  Ohio,  reporter;  he  said  the  right  things 
over  the  telephone  to  the  officer  at  headquarters  and  I  soon  found 
myself  being  escorted  by  a  smart  young  sergeant  through  every 
corner  of  old  Fort  Niagara. 

I  saw  the  old  drawbridge,  hoisted  with  the  weight  of  four 
great  stones;  the  massive  blockhouse,  the  underground  passages 
of  arched  masonry,  lighted  with  lanterns;  the  castle  that  was  built 
by  the  French  in  1725  in  the  guise  of  a  manor  house  to  deceive 
the  Indians,  with  oaken  doors,  four-foot  thick,  yet  so  delicately 
adjusted  that  a  child  can  open  them. 

I  saw  the  great  hall  with  its  council  room  where  Sir  William 
Johnson  signed  the  treaty  with  the  tribes  in  1764  and  where  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution,  the  table  was  heaped  with  American  scalps 
the  Tory  war  lords  bought  from  the  savages.  I  saw  the  old 
French  bake  shop,  kitchen  and  chapel;  the  guard  room  and  trad¬ 
ing  post,  the  prison  where  men  slept  on  a  sloping  rack  like  those 
housing  vegetables  on  a  roadside  stand  today. 

It  is  a  treasure  trove  of  history.  After  the  war  is  over  and 
the  old  bastion  again  is  opened  to  public  view,  I  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  a  trip  down  the  Ridge  to  Fort  Niagara.  It  is  good  for  the 
soul  to  commune  with  the  past. 

On  the  drill  ground  where  in  their  time  marched  the  French, 
British  and  American  fighting  men,  where  on  gala  days,  the  old 
battle  flags  of  the  three  powers  are  unfurled,  I  saw  in  July  of 
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19 44,  some  soldiers  of  another  power.  They  were  the  "Super¬ 
men”  of  the  Third  Reich  and  across  the  backs  of  their  dingy 
prisoner  uniforms  was  stamped  "PW.” 

Hitler’s  warriors  of  "The  Master  Race”  were  cleaning  up 
trash ! 

*  *  * 

This  story  must  end,  not  at  Fort  Niagara,,  but  at  Lewiston, 
where  Center  Street  stops  at  the  Niagara’s  shore,  where  the 
Ridge  ends. 

There  the  waters  run  deep  and  smooth  and  calm,  the  same 
waters  that  a  little  while  before  had  tumbled  over  a  great  preci¬ 
pice  in  stupendous  sound  and  fury. 

Tall  grass  grows  along  the  river  where  once  the  steamers 
docked  at  the  port  of  Lewiston.  There  my  red  cocker  spaniel  was 
romping  as  merrily  as  she  had  around  the  lotus  bed  of  Sodus  Bay, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Ridge,  where  my  journey  had  begun.  The 
old  dog  had  not  been  with  me  all  the  way  in  touring  the  land  of 
bays  and  blossoms,  but  she  was  there  at  the  end,  as  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Ridge. 

The  little  dog  with  the  cabbage  leaf  ears  and  the  big  plead¬ 
ing  eyes — and  the  most  loyal  heart  in  all  the  world — found  both 
extremities  entrancing. 

You  think  it  is  frivolous  and  irrelevant  to  bring  a  little  dog 
into  this  story  of  the  Ridge? 

Well,  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  major  cam¬ 
paign  speech,  can  talk  about  his  Fala,  why  cannot  I  write  about 
my  Patty? 

After  all,  she — like  her  master — is  a  year-around  resident  of 
the  Ridge — five  blocks  removed. 

THE  END 
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